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Japan’s Faith in the United States. 


That there has been, or will be in our time, any 
danger of actual war between Japan and the United 
States over the anti-alien land legislation of Cali- 
fornia nobody, except possibly a few militarists, pre- 
tends to believe. But that there is something almost 
as serious as war in danger of happening must be 
apparent to every thoughtful observer. This danger 
is that the warm belief and confidence of Japan in 
the United States as her tried and trusted friend will 
give place to painful disappointment and distrust. 
Such an outcome would be almost as unfortunate as 
actual war, and in the long run would be immensely 
detrimental to civilization. 

It is greatly to the credit of the National Admin- 
istration that everything possible has been done by 
the President and the Secretary of State to convince 


the Japanese government and people of the sincere 
goodwill of our nation as a whole toward them. 
These efforts have not resulted in preventing, or 
even in delaying, the obnoxious legislation in Cali- 
fornia. But what they have accomplished in saving 
Japan’s faith in our country as a whole has been of 
untold value. On the basis of this mutual confi- 
dence a way is sure to be found for the adjustment 
of the pending difference that will be satisfactory to 
both governments. Genuine goodwill and fairness 
of disposition rarely ever fail to find the right ad- 
justment of differences. 

No less worthy of admiration has been the conduct 
of the responsible statesmen in Japan in restraining 
the people from exhibitions of violent resentment 
toward our country because of what has been done 
in California. All popular clamor for war has been 
discountenanced and measurably suppressed. The 
leaders of Japan, both in public letters and in ad- 
dresses before great popular meetings, have insisted 
that the Japanese people should discriminate be- 
tween the small section of our citizens in California 
who are anti-Japanese and the great body of our 
people who are, as they always have been, in favor 
of entire justice and fair dealing with the Mikado’s 
subjects. These Japanese statesmen believe, as they 
are fully justified in believing, that in the long run 
the people of this nation as a whole, and not a small 
coast section of it, will determine the course which 
the nation shall pursue in any foreign affair. 

The situation as it exists at the present moment, 
with the anti-alien land law actually written on the 
statute books of California, is sufficiently disturbing. 
But with the attitude of both governments what it 
is, a peaceful solution of the question at issue will 
be found. The historic friendship between Japan 
and the United States will suffer no serious impair- 
ment. It is worse than folly for anybody to be toss- 
ing the word “war” back and forth. War between 
Japan and the United States is impossible, for more 
reasons than one could enumerate in a single article. 
Nor will war be prevented by the forcible suppression 
and humiliation of Japan. Either by a plebiscite 
of the Californians themselves or by some suitable 
national legislation, as has already been proposed in 
the House of Representatives, a way out of the diffi- 
cultv will be found which will save our great coun- 
trv from the shame and dishonor of a course out of 
all harmony with our political principles and pro- 
fessions and our shining records of open-heartedness 
and helpfulness toward the incomers from all coun- 
tries of the world. Japan will in the long run be 
fairly and honorably dealt with. This is written in 
the American fates. 
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The Eighty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


The eighty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society was held in the Odeon, at St. Louis, on 
Saturday afternoon, May 3, at 4 o’clock. More than 
one hundred members of the society were present. 

Senator Theodore E. Burton, president of the society, 
was in the chair. 

The absence from the meeting of Secretary of State 
Bryan, who had been engaged to give the annual ad- 
dress, was greatly regretted by the members. He had 
telegraphed from California that it would be impossible 
for him to leave Sacramento City in time to reach St. 
Louis on Saturday. In his absence President S. C. 
Mitchell, of the University of South Carolina, had been 
asked to address the meeting. 

Dr. Mitchell laid emphasis on the fact that the cause 
of international peace concerns the people of the earth 
rather than the cabinets of the nations, and that it is 
working out for mankind a new patriotism which will 
remake our civic patriotism from the standpoint of all 
humanity. He urged the members of the society to go 
home with the confidence that some of the things which 
had been discussed in the Peace Congress would become 
realities. A world interest was entering into the poli- 
cies of the nations, and women, with their dynamic 
energy, were helping to hasten the success of the cause. 

Senator Burton, having to leave the meeting, had 
asked Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, president of the Chicago 
Peace Society, to act as chairman for the rest of the 
time. 

The business of the annual meeting was then taken 
up. The reading of the minutes of the last annual 
meeting was omitted. Dr. William I. Hull, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Peace Society, was chosen clerk for 
the occasion. 

The treasurer’s annual statement, with the auditor’s 
report, was presented, accepted, and ordered placed on 
file. The report showed that the receipts for the year, 
exclusive of legacies, had amounted to $42,605.21 and 
the expenses to $42,420.13, the receipts thus exceeding 
the expenses by $185.08. It showed further that lega- 
cies to the amount of $4,095.50 had been received dur- 
ing the year, $3,062.25 of which had been placed in the 
reserve fund and $1,033.25 in the current expense ac- 
count. 

The annual report of the board of directors was pre- 
sented by Secretary Trueblood. It included the reports 
of the secretary and the executive director to the board 
of directors. The report was accepted, approved, and 
ordered to be published in the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 
(The report appeared in full in the May number.) 

The report of the nominating committee was then 
presented. Further nominations being in order, Dr. 
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Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago; Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 


of St. Hiram Hadley, of Mesilla Park, New 
Mexico; President Edmund Stanley, of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Frederick Schoff, of Philadelphia, were 
placed on the list of nominees for honorary vice-presi- 
dents. On motion of Charles E. Beals, of Chicago, the 
name of Dr. Lyman Abbott was removed from the list 
of nominees for honorary vice-presidents. The clerk 
was then instructed by vote to cast one ballot for all the 
The ballot was cast, and the nominees were 
(The list is given in full on page 


Louis; 


nominees. 
declared elected. 
142.) 

An invitation was extended by the Chicago Peace 
Society, through its secretary, Charles E. Beals, to hold 
the annual meeting in 1914 in Chicago. An invitation 
was also extended by William O. Hart, Esq., on behalf 
of the mayor and city council of New Orleans, to hold 
the annual meeting in 1914 in New Orleans. It was 
voted that the determination of the place of holding the 
next annual meeting be referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the city of St. Louis, 
and especially to the Business Men’s League, for the 
hospitality extended to the members during the Peace 
Congress. A vote of thanks was also extended to the 
officers of the society for their faithful services during 
the past year. 

The meeting adjourned at 6 o’clock. 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


The Nineteenth Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, which met at Mohonk Lake, New York, from 
May 14 to 16, did not differ in any essential respect 
from its predecessors, except in the absence of him who 
founded the conferences and had been the soul and 
directing spirit of them for the eighteen years of their 
existence. It was difficult for those who had partici- 
pated in the meetings from the beginning to realize 
that the founder was gone. In every room and hall of 
the great Mountain House, and upon all the walks and 
drives about the superb estate, the memory of his pres- 
ence was deeply felt, and one realized, as never hefore, 
the genius, the intellectual and moral strength, the 
high idealism, and the rare devotion to human good of 
the man who had conceived and created Mohonk, and 
the Indian and arbitration conferences which have given 
it its unique fame. 

But Albert K. Smiley’s death made no break in the 
work of the conference. He had arranged that it should 
not. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley, who have for years 
managed the estate with admirable skill, and to whom 
its possession has fallen, took up the work with rare 
devotion and courage, just as everybody had expected 
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them to do. They made us feel as much at home as we 
had ever before felt, and convinced us that the high 
mission of Mohonk to humanity will not be allowed in 
the least to lag. The conferences are to go on until 
their mission is accomplished. 

The number of guests was not quite so large as usual. 
But the conference in all other respects maintained the 
high standard of former years. Instead of one presi- 
dent for the entire conference, a different chairman 
presided at each of the six sessions. These were: Dr. 
Lyman Abbott; Hon. Joseph Allen Baker, of London; 
Dr. James Brown Scott, of Washington; Ex-President 
Eliot; Charlemagne Tower, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and President Taylor, of Vassar College. 

The presence at the conference of three of the British 
delegates visiting this country in connection with the 
arrangements for the celebration of the one hundred 
years of Anglo-American peace, namely, Hon. Joseph 
Allen Baker, M. P.; Hon. Henry Vivian, M. P., and 
Mr. H. 8. Perris, added freshness and interest to the 
discussions, as did the presence of Norman Angell, the 
author of “The Great Illusion,” and Canon Dr. Alex- 
ander Gieswein, a member of the Hungarian Parliament 
and president of the Hungarian Peace Society. 

The speaking was, on the whole, of a high order and 
worthy of the great cause in whose interest the confer- 
ence had met. Among the most prominent speakers, 
if one may name some of them, were: Hon. Jackson H. 
Ralston, of Washington; H. 8S. Perris, of London; An- 
drew B. Humphrey, of New York; Prof. James H. Cal- 
lahan, of the University of West Virginia; Henri Bou- 
rassa, of Canada; Prof. William R. Shepherd, of Colum- 
bia University; Prof. Amos 8. Hershey, of the Indiana 
State University; Hon. William C. Dennis, of Wash- 
ington ; Arthur K. Kuhn, of the New York Bar; Edwin 
D. Mead, of Boston; Dr. Lyman Abbott; Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot; Dr. P. P. Claxton; Dr. Felix Adler; Thomas 
Raeburn White, of the Philadelphia Bar; Prof. Emery 
R. Johnson; Norman Angell; Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, and Prof. George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard. 
It is unusual to find so many strong men participating 
in the program of a single conference. Mohonk itself 
never did better. 

The representatives of a large number of business 
organizations participated as usual in the conference. 
Their resolutions adopted at a special meeting were pre- 
sented at the last session by Marcus M. Marks, of New 
York, and will appear as a part of the report of the con- 
ference. These resolutions are given on another page. 

The conference gave its attention especially to the 
approaching Third Hague Conference and what its 
program should be, to the celebration of the one hun- 
dred years’ Anglo-American peace and its significance 
to the world, to arbitration as a means of promoting 
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international justice, to the proposed international 
court of justice, and a number of other related topics. 

The platform of the conference, which is given on 
another page, was more limited than some wished, but 
it dealt specifically with a few of the most important 
things which it was hoped might be accomplished at the 
Third Hague Conference. 

An interesting side feature of the conference was the 
Intercollegiate Oratorical Peace Contest, held on 'Thurs- 
day afternoon, presided over by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, 
president of the association, and participated in by 
three young men, who had won each first place in the 
three group contests in the Eastern, Middle, and West- 
ern sections of the country. The first prize of $100 
was awarded to Paul B. Blanshard, of the University 
of Michigan. ‘The annual Pugsley prize for the best 
essay on international arbitration by a man college stu- 
dent was presented to the winner, Bryant Smith, of 
Guilford College, N. C., and the Mrs. Elmer Black 
prize for the best essay by a young woman college stu- 
dent was awarded to Miss Mary R. Pollock, of the 
Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics’ Institute. 


——_—2 eo a — 


The Twentieth International Peace 
Congress. 


The date of the Twentieth International Peace Con- 
gress, which is to be held at The Hague this year, has 
been fixed for the week beginning August 17 and closing 
August 23. The congress proper will open on Wednes- 
day, August 20. ‘The two preceding days will be given 
up to preliminary committee meetings. 

The dedication of the Palace of Peace, which is now 
practically completed, has been fixed for Friday, Au- 
gust 29. 

The Interparliamentary Union will also hold its 
eighteenth conference this year immediately following 
the dedication of the Palace of Peace. 

It is most important that there should be a strong 
delegation from the United States at this Twentieth 
International Peace Congress. The American Peace 
Society has already appointed a number of delegates, 
and will be glad to make delegates of any others of its 
members who may be going over. Each of the con- 
stituent branches of the society should also, if possible, 
send one or more representatives. In addition to the 
peace societies, all other organizations which make arbi- 
tration and peace a part of their work are also entitled 
to send delegates. 

We are advised that The Hague is sure to be un- 
usually full of people at the time, and those who are 
expecting to go should write at once to Mr. A. van der 
Mandere, 93 rue Jean de Nassau, The Hague, Holland, 
stating what priced rooms they would like to have. 
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There are many good hotels in The Hague, all con- 
veniently located, and with the exception of two or three 
expensive houses the rooms are generally of moderate 
price. Mr. der Mandere will also send to any who desire 
it an illustrated Guide to the Exhibitions which are 
being held this year in Holland. 

As these various events are sure to make the season 
one of the most memorable in the progress of the peace 
movement, the friends of international peace should 
make extraordinary efforts to be at The Hague in 
August. 





The Fourth American Peace Congress. 
St. Louis, April 30 to May 4, 1913. 


The weather was fair; the fourth city of the United 
States was at its best; the congress, now a conspicuous 
part of peace history, was an attractive and successful 
event. No writing limited as this must be can do jus- 
tice to any of the many distinguishing features of that 
delightful week, whether it be the Jefferson Memorial 
dedication which preceded, the customary disappoint- 
ments, the oratorical contests, the efficiency of the 
management, the sectional conferences, the Shaw Gar- 
den party, the truly American spirit of the congress, 
the popularity of Andrew Carnegie, the greetings to 
the Chinese Republic, or the many effective utterances. 

The first great disappointment was the inability, 
finally, of President Wilson to attend the congress; the 
second was Secretary Bryan’s unexpected mission to 
the Pacific coast and the announcement that he could 
not reach St. Louis in time for his engagements at the 
congress Saturday, May 3. Other disappointments 
grew out of the management of the sectional meetings. 
Had there been no such meetings the program would 
have been deprived of a number of its richest features, 
but some sections were attended by but a few. These 
sections were probably insufficiently advertised and 
emphasized at the general sessions immediately pre- 
ceding. Of course, future congresses will not make 
this mistake. 

The general efficiency of the management was pro- 
foundly appreciated by all, especially by those of us 
who have helped in the organization of previous con- 
gresses. Indeed, the most impressive feature of this 
congress, as compared’ with others, was the under- 
writing of the enterprise by the Business Men’s League 
of St. Louis and the business-like handling of details. 
While previous congresses have been financed largely 
by wealthy friends of the cause, this was manned from 
the outset by this great business organization. This 
in itself is significant and hopeful to every one inter- 
ested in the success of future congresses in particular 
and in the more general problem of peace organization 
and propaganda. The Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis has the thanks and genuine appreciation of all 
true friends of international peace. It was particularly 


fortunate in the selection of Mr. James E. Smith as 
chairman of the executive committee and of Prof. Man- 
ley O. Hudson as chairman of the program committee, 
both of whom, wholly without pay, spent themselves un- 
sparingly from the inception of the congress. 
Walter B. 


Mr. 
Stevens’ experience as secretary of the 
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World’s Fair in 1904 enabled him to render invaluable 
aid also as executive secretary. 

A new feature was introduced into this convention 
through the Navy League of the United States. On 
the claim that it is a peace society, it requested the 
privilege of sending delegates to the congress, and 
asked for a place upon the program. It had not oc- 
curred to the officers of the congress that this League, 
organized primarily for the development of the Navy, 
would wish to be affiliated thus with the peace move- 
ment. The committee in charge, however, telegraphed 
that its delegates would be welcome to the congress, 
but expressing regret that the program was full. The 
significance of this entrance into the organized peace 
movement by the Navy League of the United States 
remains to be seen. This much is certain, however, 
that the militarists have by their conduct, consciously 
or unconsciously, paid a decided tribute to the dignity 
and importance of the organized peace forces in 
America. 

Sunday, April 27, notices of the congress were read 
from practically all of the pulpits throughout the cen- 
tral West. Tuesday, April 29, representatives from 
six colleges in Missouri took part in an oratorical con- 
test under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association. Hon. Selden P. Spencer presided. The 
young men who delivered orations were Mr. Edward V. 
Nash, of Central College; Mr. John L. Tierney, of St. 
Louis University; Mr. George C. Wilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Mr. Arnold J. Tuchschmidt, of 
Washington University; Mr. Sidna P. Dalton, of West- 
minster College, and Mr. Frank R. Birkhead, of Wil- 
liam Jewell College. The first prize of $75.00, offered 
by the International Peace Association, went to Mr. 
Tierney; the second prize of $50.00, offered by the 
Fourth American Peace Congress, was awarded to Mr. 
Birkhead. Four o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, at the 
auditorium of the Third Baptist Church, the Interstate 
Oratorical Contest of the Intercollegiate Peace Asso- 
ciation was held, the president of the association, Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, presiding. The contestants were: 
Mr. Vernon, M. Welsh, of Knox College, Illinois; Mr. 
D. L. Wickens, of Morningside College, Iowa; Mr. John 
L. Tierney, of St. Louis University; Mr. J. Arthur 
Debardleben, of Nebraska Wesleyan University; Mr. 
W. J. Sherman, of Dakota Wesleyan University; Mr. 
Lewis M. Stuckey, of Southwestern University, Texas. 
The prize of $100, given by the Fourth American Peace 
Congress, was awarded to Mr. Welsh. 

Wednesday, April 30, was given over to peace exer- 
cises in all of the high schools, colleges, and universities 
of Missouri, and to a solemn high mass at the College 
Church, St. Louis University, at which the Most Rev- 
erend John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, deliv- 
ered an address. There was also a meeting of the 
American School Peace League, held at the Soldan 
High School in the evening, where addresses were given 
by President Thwing, of Western Reserve University, 
and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the Amer- 
ican School Peace League. Dr. James L. Tryon, 
director of the New England Department of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, gave his illustrated peace lecture 
at the McKinley High School on the same evening, a 
lecture which was repeated several times during the 
week. 
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But the Wednesday event of most importance to the 
public was the dedication of the Jefferson Memorial at 
Forest Park, St. Louis, in the afternoon. The Federal 
Government, the city of St. Louis, the directors of the 
St. Louis Fair of 1904, and many of the peace dele- 
gates united in the dedication of that imposing memo- 
rial building in honor of Thomas Jefferson, a building 
costing nearly half a million dollars, paid for out of 
the proceeds of the St. Louis Fair. It has been turned 
over to the historical societies of Missouri, and is a most 
fitting climax to nine years of most successful industry 
and exceptional management on the part of Ex-Gov- 
ernor David R. Francis and his competent and enthu- 
siastie supporters. The dedication exercises, marking 
the 110th anniversary of the signing of the Louisiana 
Purchase Treaty and the tenth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the St. Louis World’s Fair, were held before 
the great arch of the building within which is Karl 
Bitter’s commanding statue of Thomas Jefferson. 
After the unveiling of this statue occurred the presenta- 
tion of the memorial to the city by Mr. Francis, fol- 
lowed by Mayor Kiel’s acceptance on behalf of the 
people. The Jefferson oration was delivered by Prof. 
William Thornton, of the University of Missouri. Miss 
Natalie Norton, of Ellsberry, Mo., a descendant of 
Thomas Jefferson, unveiled the statue. A _ bronze 
tablet, representing Monroe, Livingston, and Marbois 
in the act of signing the Louisiana Purchase treaty, 
was unveiled by Mrs. Dixie Wells Manning, also a de- 
scendant of Jefferson. The closing address was made 
by U. S. Senator Jones. Visiting officials and many 
delegates from the Peace Congress attended the Jeffer- 
son Memorial dinner at the Jefferson Hotel in the 
evening. 

Besides many private dinners and entertainments, 
the reception tendered by the Wednesday Club, at their 
commodious quarters at the corner of Taylor and West- 
minster place, was quite generally attended by the dele- 
gates. But the climax of the social features of the 
week was the automobile tour of St. Louis, which 
started from the Jefferson Hotel at 3 o’clock Friday 
afternoon, and ended with a reception by the executive 
committee to the speakers and delegates at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, more familiarly known as “Shaw’s 
Garden.” Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie received the visitors 
most graciously, and refreshments were generously 
served. For those who have never seen St. Louis be- 
fore, the journey through the residential section and 
the parks was a revelation. The parks of St. Louis 
are unsurpassed, and Shaw’s Garden will always be a 
delightful memory for the hundreds of pacifists who 
listened to the music of bands and birds, and who met 
each other in friendly intercourse that beautiful day in 
May. 

That this congress was a truly American Peace Con- 
gress is shown by the fact that officially accredited dele- 
gates were sent from six of the Southern American 
Republics, and that there were representatives also from 
Canada. It was a source of peculiar gratification that 
Mr. De la Barra should appoint Mr. Mariscal as official 
representative from Mexico. The official Latin-Ameri- 
can delegates to the congress were: Mr. Calderon, Min- 
ister from Bolivia; Mr. Pezet, Minister from Peru; 
Mr. Calvo, Minister from Costa Rica; Mr. Peynado, 
Minister from the Dominican Republic; Mr. Cordova, 
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Minister from Ecuador, and Mr. Withee, the Chargé 
d’Affaires from Ecuador; Mr. Membreno, Minister 
from Honduras, and Mr. Lefevre, Chargé d’Affaires 
from Panama. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie were entertained in the home 
of Robert S. Brookings, but all St. Louis did its share 
to show appreciation of Mr. Carnegie’s services to 
St. Louis and to the development of the West. Mr. 
Carnegie visited the St. Louis library, made possible 
by his personal gift, and expressed his enthusiastic 
pleasure at its beauty and adaptability. The news- 
papers vied with each other in giving display to his ad- 
dresses, personal interviews, and remarks. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all of the inter- 
esting and useful things that were said at the congress. 
Congressman Bartholdt’s presidential address; the 
paper by Prof. Philip Van Ness Meyers; the great 
stirring eloquence of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; Hon. 
Charles W. Fairbanks’ explanation of our national atti- 
tude, especially in relation to the Panama tolls; Prof. 
William I. Hull’s treatment of the problems awaiting 
the next Hague Conference; the duty of the United 
States actively to promote international peace as urged 
by Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, were all above the average 
peace congress addresses. 

Thursday evening, at the Third Baptist Church, 
Prof. Jay W. Hudson, of the University of Missouri, 
delivered a decidedly impressive address, entitled “The 
Ethics of War.” By this address, if for no other 
reason, Professor Hudson becomes one of the new and 
important peace forces brought to light by this con- 
gress. Mr. John Lewis, editor of the Toronto Star, 
and the Hon. Benjamin Russell, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia, are among the others who added 
significantly to the program. Dr. James Brown Scott’s 
treatment of the Panama tolls and the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty was, as is usual with him, scholarly and convine- 
ing. 

News that the United States had recognized the 
Chinese Republic was received by the congress with 
marked enthusiasm, and by a unanimous vote the fol- 
lowing cablegram was sent to President Youan Shi 
Kai: 

“To the President of the Chinese Republic at 
Pekin: 


“The Fourth American Peace Congress, in ses- 
sion at St. Louis, and composed of representative 
and peace-loving citizens of America, congratu- 
lates the Chinese Republic upon its formal recog- 
nition by its sister republic of the United States, 
wishing it a future even more illustrious than its 
past.” 


The section on Relations of Business and Interna- 
tional Peace, with such representative business men as 
Mr. Jacob G. Schmidlapp, Mr. Eugene Levering, and 
Mr. Leroy Goddard, should have had a much larger 
audience. Senator Theodore E. Burton, who presided 
at the Fifth General Session, Saturday morning, deliv- 
ered an effective address at the 85th Annual Meeting 
of the American Peace Society, over which he, as presi- 
dent, presided Saturday afternoon at 4 o’clock. In the 
absence from this meeting of Secretary Bryan, who had 
been engaged for the rrincipal speech, President S. C. 
Mitchell, of the University of South Carolina, gave 
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. 
an instructive address. Saturday evening, President 
David Starr Jordan addressed the sixth and last ses- 
sion on the “Appreciation of the Waste of War.” At 
the same meeting, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
spoke most charmingly upon “Peace Pageants.” In 
the place of Secretary Bryan, Dr. Thomas E. Green, 
of Chicago, delivered perhaps the most eloquent ad- 
dress of the congress, entitled “The Burden of the Na- 
tions.” Dr. Green spéke for more than an hour to an 
audience as breathless as an audience can well be, at 
the expiration of which time all present arose in their 
erithusiasm and cheered until the speaker came forward 
and thanked them. The meeting on the whole was 
most inspirational. 

The next day, Sunday, May 4, practically all of the 
churches of St. Louis and vicinity gave places in their 
pulpits to various speakers and delegates, who spoke to 
the congregations on various aspects of international 
peace. Sunday afternoon, President Bartholdt con- 
ducted a German-American mass meeting at the Lieder- 
kranz Club, where a German section of the Missouri 
Peace Society was officially organized. Over five hun- 
dred delegates registered at the Odeon, but the total 
number of delegates is known to have been much larger. 
The Missouri Peace Society added materially to its 
membership. 

Of such, all too briefly told, was the Peace Congress 
of St. Louis. The volume of proceedings will contain 
over five hundred pages, and will be sent to any ad- 
dress for the cost of printing and delivery, which is 
estimated to be $1.00. This volume should be in the 
hands of every delegate. It should be treasured not 
only as a souvenir of a most important and happy occa- 
sion, but as a historical document of genuine worth. 
The newspapers of the city rendered a most agreeable 
service by the generous publicity they gave to the meet- 
ings. The committees on reception, entertainment, 
and the rest are deserving of high praise. The friends 
of international peace may well be gratified that the 
great central West has read of this Congress and been 
inspired by the messages which it gave. The educa- 
tional influence of that gathering cannot be measured, 
but it was very great. Men and women from all quar- 
ters of this hemisphere know each other better and 
understand the peace movement more intimately be- 
cause of it. Pacifists across the world will be encour- 
aged. ‘'he abolition of war will be more easily accom- 
plished because of the Fourth American Peace Congress 
at St. Louis. 





Editorial Notes. 





The Bryan In his interview on April 24 with 
Commission the representatives of foreign govern- 
Plan. ments, some thirty-six in number, who 


constitute the diplomatic circle at Washington, Secre- 
tary of State Bryan presented in writing for their con- 
sideration the following suggestion as to an agreement 
for the preservation of the peace of the world: 


“The parties hereto agree that all questions of what- 
ever character and nature, in dispute between them, 
shall, when diplomatic efforts fail, be submitted for 
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investigation and report to an international commission 
(the composition to be agreed upon) ; and the contract- 
ing parties agree not to declare war or begin hostilities 
until such investigation is made and report submitted. 

“The investigation shall be conducted as a matter of 
course upon the initiative of the commission, without 
the formality of a request from either party; the report 
shall be submitted within (time to be agreed upon) 
from the date of the submission of the dispute, but the 
parties hereto reserve the right to act independently on 
the subject-matter in dispute after the report is sub- 
mitted.” 


The Secretary explained to them that the suggested 
agreement was in addition to arbitration treaties, and 
intended to supplement them. 
a number of the governments, some of which have asked 


He has had replies from 


for further explanation, but most of which have frankly 
expressed their approval of such an agreement. 


At the Carnival of the Home and 
Peace League held recently in Phila- 
delphia, the Pennsylvania Arbitration 
and Peace Society exhibited in a booth, ten by twelve 
feet, a most effective peace display. The display con- 
sisted of a graphic representation of peace and industry 
pictured by a modern gcean liner contrasted with the 
hatred isolation promoted by a dreadnaught. 
There was a picture of William Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians; a picture of a carload of cannon going to be 
melted and cast into machinery at the close of the Civil 
War. Charts showing the cost and burdens of war 
were also shown. Around the sides of the booth were 
flags of all the nations. But the central object of the 
display, located in a corner of the booth, was a repre- 
sentation of justice. In carrying out this conception 
two large scale balances were secured. In one pan of 
the first set was placed a miniature battleship and a tiny 
cannon, and in the other pan five soldiers dressed in 
Montenegrin costume. In the opposite pan was placed 
a large toy battleship, a toy cannon, and twenty soldiers 
dressed in German uniform. The balance, of course, 
was swung decidedly in favor of the German military 
establishment. Over this set of balances was hung a 
sign calling attention to the fact that justice was im- 
possible through an appeal to arms. In each of the 
pans of the second balance was placed a court of arbi- 
tration, each made up of miniature men dressed in 
diplomatic costume, one standing in the center and two 
others seated back of a bar of justice, across the front 
of which was written, “Justice by Law.” The two 
courts were identical in every respect and the pans of 
the balances swung evenly. Over this was hung a sign 
which read, “Right is Might in Courts of Justice.” The 
carnival was essentially for school children and their 
parents, many thousands of whom visited this display. 


A Peace 
Display. 


and 
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The visit to this country of the mem- 
Peace bers of the English committee on the 
Visitors. celebration of the hundred years of 
peace, accompanied by a few men from the Continent, 
from Canada, etc., has been a very important event. 
One might almost call the various meetings, conferences, 
and dinners in which they have participated a prelim- 
inary celebration of the century of peace. In New 
York, in Philadelphia, in Boston, in Washington, and 
other cities receptions and banquets were given at which 
the immense significance of the coming celebration was 
set forth in speeches often of remarkable force and elo- 
quence. It is rare that one has the privilege of listen- 
ing nowadays to such noble public utterances as were 
those of Senator Root and Secretary Bryan at the ban- 
quet given the visitors in Washington by the trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
The reports assure us that the speaking in other cities 
was no less worthy of the occasion. In the conferences 
of, the English visitors with our American committee- 
men in New York the general lines of the program of 
the celebration were agreed upon, and these have been 
announced to the public through the press. The in- 
terest everywhere manifested in the coming celebration 
was large and enthusiastic. 


The English 








Among the Peace Organizations. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, head director of the World 
Peace Foundation, has been given a year’s leave of ab- 
sence by the trustees of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, that he may spend the coming year abroad in the 
interests of the peace cause. He will give some lectures 
in England, and then go to the Balkan region in order 
to study on the spot the conditions left by the Balkan- 
Turkish war. 


The Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia had 
as speaker at its annual meeting, April 21, President 
Mary E. Wooley, of Holyoke College, Massachusetts. 
The subject of her address was, “What Education Can 
Do for Peace.” President Wooley has been for many 
years actively interested in the peace movement and a 
vice-president of the American Peace Society. 


On May 11th a meeting of German and French mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Union was held at 
Berne, Switzerland, at which the proposed increase of 
armaments in France and Germany was frankly dis- 
cussed, with the view of trving to relieve the tension 
between the two countries. ‘The meeting was arranged 
by the International Peace Bureau and members of the 
Swiss National Council. 


Rev. Rodney W. Roundy has resigned as secretary of 
the Connecticut Peace Society because of his removal 
from the State to become pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Keene. New Hampshire. Mr. 
Roundy’s service as secretary has extended over a period 
of more than four years, and his work has been an im- 
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portant element in the prosperity and rapid growth of 
the society, As executive secretary of the New Eng- 
land Peace Congress, held in Hartford and New Britain 
in 1910, he contributed largely to the success of that 
event. Prof. Curtis M. Geer, of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been elected as his successor. 
That insures the Connecticut Society the best of secre- 
tarial service. Mr. Roundy will be a valuable addition 
to the working forces of the New Hampshire Peace 
Society. 


The Washington (D. C.) Peace Society held a re- 
markable meeting on May 18, at 3 o’clock p. m., in the 
First Congregational Church. The audience filled the 
church to its utmost capacity and was as enthusiastic 
as it was large. Dr. P. P. Claxton, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, presided, and made an excellent 
speech on the educational aspects of the peace move- 
ment. The principal address was made by William 
Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, who expressed him- 
self most optimistically in regard to the growth of the 
peace movement. Arthur D. Call, executive director 
of the American Peace Society, made an appeal for 
members of the local peace society, and a considerable 
number of new constituents were enrolled. 


A service in commemoration of William Ladd, the 
founder of the American Peace Society, was held at 
Portsmouth, N. H., on May 18, in the North Congre- 
gational Church, under the auspices of the New Hamp- 
shire and the Chicago branches of the American Peace 
Society. An extended account of the exercises, pre- 
pared by Charles E. Beals, will be given in our next 
issue. 


Steps have been recently taken for the organization 
of a State branch of the American Peace Society in 
Minnesota. Governor A. 0. Eberhart, Ex-Mavor David 
P. Jones, of Minneapolis: Dr. James P. Wallace, Dr. 
Cyrus Northrop, Archbishop Ireland, and others are 
interesting themselves in the movement. A _ consider- 
able number of signers have already been received, and 
the completion of the organization will soon be re- 
ported. A meeting in the interest of the movement 
was held by the Sunday Evening Club of the Social 
Service Church, St. Paul, Sunday evening, May 18, and 
addressed by Dr. James Wallace, former president of 
Macalester College. The promoters of the society hope 
that support enough may be received to enable them 
soon to have the services of a paid secretary to devote 
his entire time to the work. 


The pacifists in Belgium have announced their first 
National Peace Congress for the 7th and &th of this 
June. The program is to include, among other topics, 
“Respect for Neutral Frontiers,” “Freedom of Com- 
merce in Time of War,” “Education and Peace.” “The 
Réle of the Press in Regard to War and Peace.” 





* 





The Union of International Associations, whose office 
is at Brussels, will hold its second World Congress 
in that city from the 15th to the 18th of this June. All 
associations of an international character, of which 
sixty-five have quarters at Brussels, are asked to send 
delegates, as also all associations which interest them- 
selves in international relations. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


... The Inter-Church, published at Clinton, 8. C., 
made its issue of May 3 a peace number. Hon. John 
Barrett contributed an article on “The Pan-American 
Union and Peace;” Dr. J. J. Hall an article on “The 
Cessation of War,’ and about a dozen peace workers 
joined in a symposium on “How Can America Con- 
tribute Best Toward International Peace?” The /nter- 
Church is to be congratulated on this excellent service 
to the cause of peace. 


aa Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, of the Seattle 
public schools, appointed speakers for the 18th of 
May for most of the schools of the city. The principal 
of each of the seventy-two schools was sent a package 
of peace literature to aid in preparing exercises for the 
day. Many other cities of the country prepared in the 
same thorough way for the observance of the day. 


At the dinner given at the Hotel Somerset, Bos- 
ton, on Saturday evening, May 10, to the English dele- 
gates visiting this country in connection with the hun- 
dred years’ peace celebration, Hon. John D. Long, who 
presided, was enthusiastically applauded when he sug- 
gested that there be erected at the entrance of the Pan- 
ama canal a monumental statue of Jesus as an emblem 
of goodwill to all men, in the place of fortifications, 
which were merely a visible challenge to war. 





-ee 


Platform of the Fourth American Peace 
Congress. 
Held at St. Louis, May 1-4, 1913. 





1. The Fourth American Peace Congress, assembled 
at St. Louis May 1 to 4, 1913, and composed of dele- 
gates from the numerous peace societies, from other 
organizations interested in the cause, and of repre- 
sentative individuals from this and other American 
States, records its sincere satisfaction at the substan- 
tial progress which the movement for world peace has 
made since the meeting of the Third Congress at Balti- 
more two years ago. 

2. It particularly expresses its high appreciation of 
the unique services to the cause of international arbi- 
tration rendered by Ex-President Taft in negotiating 
the treaties with Great Britain and France. These 
treaties constitute the high-water mark of the arbitra- 
tion movement on its practical side up to the present 
time, and the congress records its deep regret that they 
were not ratified by the Senate with their full signifi- 
cance preserved. 

3. Not less significant. the congress recognizes, is 
the noteworthy enlargement and deepening of public 
sentiment on the part of nearly all classes throughout 
the country in favor of pacific settlement of all inter- 
national controversies, as evidenced by the immense 
number of letters and memorials received by Senators 
during the discussion of the arbitration treaties last 
year. 

4. The congress rejoices in the failure of the militia 
pav bill to become a law, and urges the people of the 
nation to be on their guard against allowing any such 
system to be established as will ultimately fasten on the 
nation a great and burdensome military establishment, 
like those of the Old World, for which our great coun- 
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try has no conceivable need. We call upon all friends 
of peace to guard against the insidious efforts to extend 
military training in the schools and to make naval re- 
cruiting stations of our colleges and universities. 

5. The congress congratulates the country on the 
failure, for two years in succession, of the two-battle- 
ship programi, believing that the nation is so completely 
protected by its geographical situation, the great 
strength of its people, and the universal friendship of 
the other nations that it does not need to go-any fur- 
ther in naval rivalry with the other powers. 

6. The congress respectfully urges upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States the initiation, at the earliest 
practicable date, of negotiations for an international 
agreement for not only the arrest of the current naval 
and military rivalry, but also of a simultaneous reduc- 
tion of armaments, that the peoples may be relieved 
from the heavy and exhausting burdens of taxation 
under which they are now suffering. 

?. The congress has learned, with much pleasure, of 
the plan which President Wilson and Secretary Bryan 
have just announced for securing treaties of unre- 
stricted arbitration with not only Great Britain and 
France, but also with Germany and the other powers, 
and for the investigation by a commission of inquiry of 
the facts of any dispute which either of the parties may 
not consider proper for arbitration before any steps are 
taken toward hostilities. 

8. As it is expected that the Third Hague Confer- 
ence will assemble in 1915, the congress respectfully 
requests the President to appoint, without delay, a com- 
mittee of not less than five persons, especially fitted 
by ability and international experience for the task, to 
consider what proposals the United States shall present 
for the program of the Third Hague Conference. 

9. It is the judgment of this congress that the differ- 
ence which has arisen between the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain over the question of 
the Panama tolls should be disposed of by the prompt 
repeal by Congress of the provision in the Canal Act 
for the exemption of vessels engaged in coastwise trade 
from the payment of tolls. Failing this, the contro- 
versy should be submitted without delay to the Hague 
Court for arbitration. 

10. The congress makes earnest appeal to the legis- 
lature and people of California and to the National 
Administration at Washington to secure such just and 
impartial settlement of the question of alien ownership 
of land in the State as may not discriminate against 
the citizens of a great and friendly power and turn a 
long-standing historic friendship into enmity and fric- 
tion for the future. 

11. The congress recognizes the vast importance to 
the cause of good-will and peace between nations and 
races of early education in the principles of interna- 
tional justice and morality, the interdependence of 
peoples and races, and the co-operation of the nations 
for the promotion of the common good of humanity. 
It commends the aims and work of the Intercollegiate 
Peace Association, the American School Peace League, 
the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, and other 
bodies engaged in this fundamental work, including 
the various organizations of women, and bespeaks for 
them more generous sympathy and the larger financial 
support of which they are in urgent need. 
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12. The work of federating and affiliating the various 
peace organizations of the United States into a more 
unified and co-operative force, which has since the 
Baltimore American Peace Congress been well advanced 
through the National American Peace Society, has 
already resulted in increased activity, in the strength- 
ening and enlargement of peace propaganda throughout 
the nation, and gives promise of much greater efficiency 
of the peace movement in the future. The congress 
records its warm appreciation of this federation of 
peace forces and expresses the sincere wish that suffi- 
cient resources may be found to carry it forward to 
much greater completeness. 


Platform of the Nineteenth Annual Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. 

Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May 14-16, 1913. 


The Nineteenth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, in view of the probable 
meeting of a third Hague Conference in 1915, respect- 
fully recommends : 


1. That the Secretary of State of the United States 
urge the nations which participated in the second 
Hague Conference to form immediately the interna- 
tional preparatory committee recommended by it to 
prepare and submit to the nations a program for the 
third Hague Conference, and to devise a system of 
organization and procedure for the conference itself. 

2. That the Secretary of State consider the expe- 
diency of submitting to the international preparatory 
committee at an early date a list of the topics which the 
United States especially desires to have considered at 
the third Hague Conference, with an outline of the 
proposals of the United States on each topic. 

3. That the third Hague Conference reconsider the 
question of a general treaty of arbitration which shall, 
in accordance with the principle of obligatory arbitra- 
tion unanimously adopted by the second conference, 
submit to arbitration without restriction disputes of a 
legal nature, or relating to the interpretation and ap- 
plication of international agreements, and such other 
controversies as may be considered susceptible of ar- 
bitral or judicial determination. 

4, That the court of arbitral justice, approved in 
principle by the second conference, be established for 
the adjudication of disputes of a justiciable nature, 
without altering the status of the permanent court of 
arbitration. 

5. That the exemption from capture of innocent pri- 
vate property of the enemy on the seas be considered 
anew by the third Hague Conference. 

6. That in general, greater stress be laid by the 
third Hague Conference upon the means and measures 
by which peace may be maintained, or restored when 
broken, than upon the rules and regulations of warfare. 





SUPPLEMENTARY RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the independent negotiation of treaties 
or conventions of particular or special interest to two 
or more contracting powers, analogous in nature and 
scope to the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817, without re- 
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gard to common consent or general participation, is 
highly desirable. 

Resolved, That the utmost possible publicity concern- 
ing all consummated international agreements, what- 
ever their nature or content, would conduce to the peace 
of the world. 

Resolved, That in the interests of commerce, friendly 
intercourse, and peace, all agreements between nations, 
whether general, particular, or special, should be fully 
executed or lived up to in spirit as well as in letter. 

Resolved, That this conference desires to call atten- 
tion at this time to the recommendations of the first 
and second Hague Conferences that commissions of in- 
quiry be instituted on occasion to report the facts on 
serious disputes arising between any two signatory 
powers; and, bearing in mind the valuable service ren- 
dered by a commission of inquiry in 1904 in settling the 
North Sea incident between Great Britain and Russia, 
this conference notes with peculiar interest the proposal 
of the Secretary of State of the United States to make 
use of standing commissions of inquiry which shall be 
allowed adequate time for their investigations. 

Resolved, That the committee of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference appointed May 20, 1910, to report to the 
conference of 1911 as to the best method of carrying 
into effect the recommendation of successive Presidents 
of the United States that the United States Government 
be vested with power to execute through appropriate 
action in the Federal courts its treaty obligations, and 
generally to furnish adequate protection to alien resi- 
dents in the United States, be renewed. 








Business and Peace. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the dele- 
gates of business organizations at the Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference on May 16, and made a part of 
the proceedings : 


Whereas, under the international banking system 
which has been developed in recent years an economic 
crisis in one financial center immediately affects all 
others, and thus all countries and their citizens have 
important interests in the maintenance of peace among 
the nations; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the business organizations of the 
United States and Canada represented at this Mohonk 
Conference, feeling the need of an efficient agency for 
the dissemination of proper information concerning the 
economic interests affected by war, recommend to the 
chambers of commerce of the United States and other 
business organizations the early establishment of such 
an agency. 

Whereas, wars are now largely maintained by finan- 
cial loans negotiated by belligerents in neutral coun- 
tries, and by arms and ammunition purchased by bel- 
ligerents in neutral countries: therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the United States Gov- 
ernment to use its utmost endeavors to secure an inter- 
national agreement prohibiting the making of loans or 
the furnishing of arms by the nationals of any country 
to a government or party that is actually engaged in 
war or in making active preparations for an anticipated 
war, as being in violation of neutrality. 
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Whereas, under the present condition of international 
law, the citizen of one country entering into contractual 
relations with a foreign government has no legal remedy 
against that government for breach of the contract in 
his own national municipal courts, and has frequently 
only an ineffectual and precarious remedy in the munici- 
pal courts of the defendant government ; and 

Whereas, the practice of governments differs widely 
in the prosecution of contractual claims against a for- 
eign government, some presenting them freely and 
others declining to present them; and 

Whereas, their prosecution by the claimant’s govern- 
ment depends upon political considerations and expe- 
diency which may and does frequently deny all remedy 
to a bona fide claimant; and 

Whereas, the presentation of a claim on ex parte evi- 
dence frequently results in the diplomatic pressure of 
grossly exaggerated claims: therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the chambers of com- 
merce of the United States and other business organiza- 
tions here and abroad to recommend to the United 
States and to foreign governments the submission of 
this question to the third Hague Conference, with a 
view to bringing such purely legal claims within the 
jurisdiction of an impartial tribunal at The Hague, and 
to instructing the delegates there assembled to organize 
the machinery and procedure for bringing such a court 
and its jurisdiction into existence. 

Resolved, That the business organizations make con- 
tinued efforts to extend the membership of the Mohonk 
Conference among chambers of commerce of other coun- 
tries, so that the chain of business men linked in the 
cause of international goodwill may soon extend around 
the whole world. 





The Whole Program of the Peace 
Movement. . 


By Hon, Richard Bartholdt. 


Opening Address as President of the Fourth American Peace 
Congress, St. Louis, May 1, 1913. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: To be called to the presidency 
of this assembly is an honor which I deeply feel and for 
‘which I shall never be able adequately to express my 
gratitude. 

This is a congress of representative Americans con- 
vened for the avowed purpose of promoting the cause of 
international peace. It is the fourth of its kind, the 
. first having been held at New York in 1907, the second 
at Chicago in 1909, the third at Baltimore in 1911. As 
a St. Louisian I am proud of the honor conferred upon 
this city by its selection as the meeting place of such a 
distinguished gathering for so noble a cause, and I am 
happy to say, too, that its citizenship is no stranger to 
the ideals for which you strive, for it was here in 1904 
that the Interparliamentary Union passed its historic 
resolution, known in the chancellories of the world as 
the “Resolution of St. Louis,” which called upon the 
President of the United States to convene a second 
Hague Conference and declared at the same time in 
favor of universal arbitration treaties and an interna- 
tional parliament. Hence we are actually meeting on 
ground made historical by an incident which in the last 





decade was destined to supply the real and vital issues 
of the peace movement. 

It has been said that the congress meets “under war 
clouds.” True enough, but if so, the greater the neces- 
sity, it seems to me, for this meeting and the more 
urgent the need of our educational propaganda. Cer- 
tain people delight in reminding us with every new war 
of the futility of our efforts, but who dares say we are 
in the wrong or that our efforts will be futile in the 
end? As a matter of fact, the cause of peace has suffi- 
ciently advanced that even today every shot fired, every 
life lost, every drop of blood shed is recognized as a 
fervent appeal to the human conscience to heed those 
who urge a more humane method of settling differences 
between nations. In the agony, the loss, the moral 
damage, the hell of war, the peace movement finds, not 
its condemnation, but its complete justification. While 
the constantly imminent possibility of war and the fre- 
quent instances of actual hostilities are evidences of the 
disregard of its lessons, these facts, we beg to remind 
our jingo friends, are also proof positive that armaments 
are no reliable guarantees of peace. The situation, 
therefore, is that every recurring war, while vindicating 
the position of the peace party and the necessity of its 
existence, destroys simultaneously the stock argument 
of the war party, namely, the well-known assertion that 
armaments are unfailing safeguards against possible 
war. “Meeting under war clouds,” then, proves noth- 
ing against us pacifists except that our advice has not 
yet been sufficiently heeded, but, on the other hand, no 
one can escape the conclusion that the continued exist- 
ence of war clouds in an era of armaments is a com- 
plete refutation of the arguments of those who are con- 
stantly promising us cloudless skies as the result of big 
armies and big navies. Once convinced of this logic, 
the world is bound to turn eventually from their reme- 
dies to ours. 

This is no ordinary occasion. Beyond doubt it is 
one of the most notable meetings ever assembled on 
American soil. Gathered here are men from bench and 
pulpit, from farm and factory, from the rostrum, the 
counting room, and the legislative hall, and, reinforced 
by American mothers and wives, these representatives 
of commerce, labor, education, philanthropy, religion, 
and reform lay aside whatever other differences may 
separate them and enter into hearty concurrence in 
favor of the world’s pacification. Irrespective of any 
action to be taken here this congress in itself is a most 
significant demonstration, for it may fairly be said that 
through it the voice and conscience of America speak 
out in solemn protest against the continued shedding of 
human blood, at the same time admonishing govern- 
ments that a system must soon be devised to safeguard 
peace by international agreement rather than by instru- 
ments of war, by the rule of law rather than by battle- 
ships. We may differ as to method, but we are all 
agreed that, as Abraham Lincoln has stopped the selling 
of men, the time has now come for us to stop also the 
killing of men—in other words, that disputes between 
governments shall be settled peaceably, the same as dis- 
putes between individuals. And there is no longer un- 
certainty even as to the method. Arbitration treaties 
between the great nations, a tribunal at The Hague 
with judicial powers, universally recognized as the 
world’s court of arbitral justice, and a public sentiment 
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which will insist on the inviolability of treaties is all 
that is needed, in the judgment of the world’s thinkers, 
to place this and all other nations on a permanent peace 
footing. And this, my friends, is the goal we strive 
for. 1t is in a nutshell the whole program of the mod- 
ern peace movement, which, if carried out, will admit- 
tedly minimize the danger of war and raise our civiliza- 
tion upon a higher level. It will cause an automatic 
reduction of armaments and a consequent annual sav- 
ing, in the United States alone, of a hundred million 
dollars or more. It will raise the standard of labor, 
make investments more secure, stimulate commerce and 
trade and, by stirring man’s moral impulses, will carry 
him upward to his higher mission. You will all agree 
that, as compared with the hope of such great achieve- 
ments, all other progressive measures which politicians 
are now trying to force upon our attention, fade into 
utter insignificance. 

On occasions like this it is customary for the friends 
of universal peace to compare notes—to take stock, so to 
speak—of the progress made and to measure the dis- 
tance they shall still have to travel toward their coveted 
goal. What will the answer be? That in the last fif- 
teen years more progress has been made than in the 
eighteen centuries before. All the known governments 
of the globe, as many as there are stars in our flag, have 
at last consented to talk the matter over with you. For 
the purpose of agreeing on conditions for more perma- 
nent peace they have already held two world confer- 
ences, and the chancelleries of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica are now burning midnight oil preparing for the 
third. Great results, too well known to need enumera- 
tion here, have come from these councils, greater are yet 
to come. In the meantime the whole globe is being 
covered with a network of arbitration treaties, a policy 
entered into cautiously at first, but proclaimed more 
boldly by President Taft when he proposed to arbitrate 
practically al! questions of difference between the United 
States and the rest of the world. Would monarchical 
Europe, we asked ourselves anxiously, respond with such 
a far-reaching concession to the invitation of a free 
government? Yes, fora higher unity and for more en- 
during peace the three greatest nations were willing to 
curtail their own sovereignty to that extent. It was 
then that the American Senate balked, but don’t worry. 
If the men and women assembled here wiil do their 
duty, a more progressive Senate will never again prove 
a stumbling-block to the realization of your great ideal 
and mine. American public sentiment will not permit 
our country to be stigmatized as lagging behind and as 
more backward even than the military powers of the old 
world, and we are here to say so. But, speaking of 
progress, that which is intangible was as pronounced 
during the last fifteen years as was the visible advance. 
The mental attitude of governments and peoples is rap- 
idly changing in favor of our great cause, and the press, 
anxious to truly reflect public opinion, is following suit. 
More than that. The great powers are more reluctant 
to resort to hostilities—in fact, are using their good 
offices to preserve and restore peace by combined effort. 
This was the case in China, and the Balkan war is a 
more recent example. That very war was.proof of the 
wonderful advance of the great cause of peace. Up to 
ten or fifteen years ago the lighting of a match in the 
Balkans would have been sure to cause a European con- 
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flagration, and today? Why, the great powers, averse 
to disturbance, are jointly enforcing peace conditions 
by using the rod against the unruly children who are 
driving the Turk out of Europe. What a change, my 
countrymen! Bismarck said on one occasion, “If Tur- 
key were not in existence, she would have to be invented 
to preserve the European balance of power ;” and now, 
in the face even of a complete change of the Balkan 
map, the great governments sit spellbound, evidently 
afraid to make a move and too timid to fire a shot. 
What conclusions can we draw from this spectacle other 
than that the desire for peace has become stronger than 
even armies and navies or the temptation to use them? 

With the concentration of the world’s best thought 
upon the problem of substituting the rule of law for the 
rule of force, the vision has become clearer. It is no 
longer a hope, but a conviction; no longer a dream of 
theorists, but a vital principle affirmed by practical 
statesmen. It will not be long before it will appear in 
the shape of vigorous planks in the platforms of all the 
parties, and why? Is it because the politicians have 
suddenly discovered war to be a sin, a wrong, a bar- 
barous crime? Strange to say, no. For eighteen hun- 
dred years Christianity has so taught us, but even Chris- 
tian nations were not estopped by these considerations 
from cutting each other’s throats. But what has proved 
stronger than moral lessons is self-interest. Under the 
weight of armaments the world is staggering toward 
bankruptcy. The military system saps the life-blood of 
all nations, leaving them too enfeebled to undertake the 
most needed internal improvements and the most neces- 
sary social and economic reforms. Business knows it 
cannot prosper except in times of peace. Labor knows 
it has to bear the burden and foot the bill of war. The 
farmer knows that war decimates his customers and de- 
vastates the fruit of his labor. The old theory that 
military power is necessary to build up a nation’s .trade 
has at last been exploded, for the trade of Norway and 
Belgium, unsupported by navies, is proportionately 
three times that of England, while the bonds of these 
little countries command considerably higher prices 
than those of the great naval powers. These, my 
friends, are some of the considerations which prompt a 
steadily increasing number of thinking men to enlist 
in the war against war, and will in no distant time be 
the propelling forces to ring out the old and ring in the 
new order of things. 

It is plain that the world’s great rulers, though will- 
ing to make concessions to the spirit of the times, will 
not voluntarily abolish war. Relief from that “great- 
est scourge of mankind,” as Washington called it, must 
come from a country where the people rule. The mil- 
lions in other lands, therefore, who are groaning under 
the intolerable burdens of that lingering war which is 
politely called armed peace, are looking to this great 
Republic for deliverance. The American people have 
proclaimed the liberty of man and demonstrated the 
possibility of self-government. They have set new 
standards and taught the world new lessons of freedom 
under the people’s rule. They have broken with the 
traditions of the Old World in matters of government ; 
will they not also depart from them, for the sake of 
justice, humanity, and peace, in the matters of settling 
differences between nations? I have an abiding faith 
that they will. Their own welfare and their unwritten 
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obligations to the world require it. The new admin- 
istration, following in the footsteps of its illustrious 
predecessor, has already proclaimed its intention to lead, 
and if its plans are adopted, it will in all probability 
signify both the end of war and the dawn of an era 
when, in the language of Victor Hugo, “the only battle- 
field will be the market open to commerce and the mind 
opening to new ideas.” And, thank the Lord, America 
again holds aloft the scepter of leadership in this great 
cause ! 





The Road to a High Destiny. 


By Charles W. Fairbanks, former Vice-President of the 
United States. 


Address at the Fourth National Peace Congress, St. Louis, 
May 1, 1913. 


One of the most gratifying movements of the day is 
the progress made toward the preservation of the 
world’s peace. The problem concerns alike all nations, 
great and small, for they have been brought into such 
fellowship with each other through the marvelous de- 
velopment of the agencies for social and commerciai 
intercourse that a war among any of the powers affects 
in greater or less degree all others. The inexorable 
logic of events is bringing all nations into more inti- 
mate relations with each other, so that in the very na- 
ture of things the problem of peace, while great today, 
will be greater and more important tomorrow. There 
will be no more hermit kingdoms; nations will no 
longer dwell apart as in the older day, and they will 
have a constantly increasing interest in all that tends 
to make for war or peace the world about. 

We sometimes in our impatience feel that the cause 
of international arbitration advances very slowly; yet 
when we compare what has been accomplished during 
the last quarter of a century with what was done prior 
thereto we find that after all the world moves and that 
it is moving in the right direction. It is, of course, 
difficult for people to cast off their long inherited preju- 
dices. To invite a nation to put up the sword is in the 
minds of some to challenge its virility and courage. 
They falsely reason that only weak, defenseless nations 
should be expected to resort to arbitration; that full- 
grown, robust powers will, of course, be able to defend 
themselves, and that war is in some way necessary to 
develop a strong and manly people. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The colossal sums which are annually spent by dif- 
ferent nations in preparation for the national defense 
upon land and sea are continually growing greater and 
the burden of it all is becoming more grievous and un- 
bearable. The tax which is laid upon the backs of the 
great mass of the people for war purposes, even when 
no war threatens, leads them to hope and pray for re- 
lief. They do not understand why in this enlightened 
age nations cannot adjust their differences which chal- 
lenge settlement by the ordinary means of diplomacy 
in some peaceful and honorable way, without a resort 
to force. As one enters the ports of different countries 
he is struck by the enormous expenditures of money and 
energy in the erection of fortifications; he is impressed 
by the powerful navies and the military establishment 
which is maintained everywhere, 
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The competition to increase the size and efficiency 
of the military and naval power of various countries is 
everywhere manifest. It is an astounding fact that 
the annual military budget of ten of the leading powers 
is nearly two billions of dollars, a greater sum by far 
than was ever imposed upon the people at any time in 
the history of the world. We boast of our advanced 
civilization and are proud of the evidences of our prog- 
ress toward higher and better things in countless ave- 
nues of activity; we feel that the world is growing bet- 
ter and that the people are coming to a better mutual 
understanding ; yet we are amazed that the great powers 
have not long ere this come to such an agreement as 
would render unnecessary the tremendous drain for war 
purposes. The hope of mankind is that Christian civil- 
ization may yet substitute for wasteful and brutal war 
some enlightened, efficient agency for the peaceful ad- 
justment of differences among nations. 

UNITED STATES A WORLD POWER. 

It is with immeasurable pride we look upon the 
United States as a world power. She is certainly 
worthy of this high dignity. We are pleased to be- 
lieve, however, that her right to be so regarded does 
not rest upon her material strength, or her capacity to 
make war, but rather upon the political principles upon 
which the Republic is founded and upon her exalted 
example. The fact is that since our national career 
began our democracy has been exercising a profound 
influence upon the political institutions of other coun- 
tries around the globe; other peoples have been fashion- 
ing their organic laws more and more after the prin- 
ciples which found expression in our immortal charter 
of liberty; we have been overturning monarchies and 
shaking the foundations of absolutism—not by the force 
of our armies and navies, but by the irresistible influ- 
ence of our political laws and customs. 

The United States has, indeed, been playing an im- 
portant part in the world’s politics and has always been 
in the best sense a world power. The position she 
holds today at the council table of the nations is of dis- 
tinct importance; it is such as to command in a large 
degree the confidence of people in both hemispheres. 
Our distance from the theater of the world’s politics; 
our freedom from embarrassing alliances abroad; our 
ability to make war if need be and our traditional policy 
in favor of peace; our absolute impartiality with re- 
spect to other nations; our lack of desire for territorial 
expansion—give us exceptional strength as one of the 
foremost leaders in the cause of the world’s peace. 

God Almighty has intrusted us with great power, 
and it is our duty to use it so as to advance, so far as we 
reasonably may, the welfare of mankind—not by inter- 
meddling in the domestic concerns of our neighbors, 
but by setting before them a good example in precept 
and practice. 


MUST KEEP OUR TREATIES. 


If America is to attain a high destiny she must 
always faithfully preserve her solemnly plighted word. 
If our country is to have weight in the world’s affairs 
we must keep our treaties in letter and spirit—not occa- 
sionally, but always—not when it suits us, but when it 
does not suit us also. 

The question which has recently arisen growing out 
of our treaty with Great Britain respecting the Panama 
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canal has tended to bring into serious question our 
national good faith. We undertook to realize the dream 
of four centuries; we entered upon a work of world- 
wide interest in a great way, and we have justly won 
the world’s applause. We should not now consent to 
forfeit it by adopting any policy which contravenes our 
pledge deliberately made at the very inception of the 
enterprise. 

When President McKinley decided that the time was 
at hand for the United States to construct a canal con- 
necting the two oceans, he found that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of fifty years before stood in the way; it 
would not permit the construction of a canal under the 
exclusive authority and control of the United States; 
and as the credit of our Government must be pledged 
directly or indirectly to carry through such a gigantic 
undertaking it was regarded by the President as only 
fair that either an annulment or modification of the 
treaty should be secured. 

‘There were many who declared that Great Britain 
would not relinquish her rights under it and that the 
expeditious, effective thing to do was to regard the 
treaty as obsolete or as in effect abrogated by changed 
conditions. It was argued by some that we might 
fairly denounce it because Great Britain had become in- 
terested in the Suez canal, a competing enterprise, or 
because circumstances had so changed as in effect to 
work its annulment. But President McKinley, whose 
sense of justice was such that he could never be swerved 
from the right and honorable course by considerations 
of supposed expediency, utterly rejected such sinister 
suggestions. He held that the United States was about 
to enter upon an undertaking of world-wide moment 
and that the completed enterprise should not rest upon 
any broken national good faith; he insisted that there 
was only one thing a self-respecting nation, covetous 
of the good opinion of mankind, could do, and that 
would be to recognize the undoubted validity of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and ask Great Britain for a new 
convention under which the United States should be 
free to construct, operate, and protect the canal upon 
terms just to herself and to all other powers. Great 
Britain did not hesitate to enter into the negotiations 
initiated by our Government, and in due course the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty was ratified by the two powers. 


A BROAD PRINCIPLE. 


By the new convention Great Britain relinquished 
her right to an equal interest with the United States 
in the isthmian canal and conceded to her complete 
and exclusive jurisdiction over it. It was expressly 
agreed that “The canal shall be free and open to the ves- 
sels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
the rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there shall 
be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens 
or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise.” 

This is a broad principle and is familiar to us. It 
has been our national policy for more than half a cen- 
tury. It found expression first in the Eighth Article 


of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty: “It is always understood 
by the United States and Great Britain that the parties 
constructing or owning the same (that is, the canal or 
railway) shall impose no other charges or conditions 
of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid governments 
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shall approve of as just and equitable.” And, further, 

that the canals or railways “shall be open to the citizens 

and subjects of the United States and Great Britain 

on equal terms.” And the same equality was extended 

to the citizens and subjects of every other State. Such 

was the equality provision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
HAY’S CHIEF STRENGTH, 

If it had been in the minds of Secretary Hay and 
Lord Pauncefote that so radical a departure should be 
made from the equality principles of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty as the exemption of tolls upon American 
coastwise traflic, they would have employed some other 
language to express it; they would never have followed 
so closely the phraseology of the old treaty. Secretary 
Hay was one of the ablest diplomats our country has 
produced. His chief strength lay in his candor. Like 
President McKinley, he was not given to indirection 
in dealing with others. He was a master in the use of 
lucid and accurate speech. When he wrote that the 
canal should be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations, and that there should 
be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens 
or subjects in respect to the conditions and charges of 
traffic or otherwise, he meant precisely what he said. 

He knew that “all nations” and “any nation” were 
very comprehensive words; that they were all-inclusive. 
They were not intended to include some nations and 
exclude others. If it had been the intention of the au- 
thors of the treaty to authorize an exception to this very 
comprehensive language, they could have found words 
which would have expressed that purpose a little more 
clearly. 

WHEN TREATY WAS IN COMMITTEE. 

When the new treaty was before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the right of the United States to dis- 
criminate in favor of her coastwise traffic was fully 
considered. When it was in the Senate and open to 
amendment, the question of reserving to the United 
States special privileges as to tolls upon coastwise traffic 
was further considered. Senator Bard, of California, 
offered an amendment, reserving such right of prefer- 
ential treatment. He supported it in an able and ex- 
haustive speech. All of the considerations recently pro- 
posed in justification of a discriminating policy were 
ineffectually urged by him. His amendment was voted 
down by a very decisive majority. All of this is to 
show that the existing treaty was written, ratified, 
and exchanged with the full knowledge upon the part 
of our Government as to its true meaning. Shall we 
now read into it an exception which was not intended 
when it was negotiated or when it received the delib- 
erate constitutional assent of the Senate of the United 
States or shall we stand by what we said and what we 
intended to say? 


WHY VOTED DOWN. 


The rejection of the Bard amendment was not, as it 
has been claimed, because it was regarded as surplusage, 
or that its adoption was unnecessary to enable us to 
except American coastwise commerce from the provis- 
ions of the treaty with respect to traffic charges. This 
was not the true reason why the proposed amendment 
failed. It was voted down because it was understood 
to be violative of the principles of equality first promul- 
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gated in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and then incor- 
porated in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The defeat of 
the Bard amendment gave strong emphasis to the policy 
of the Government with respect to the equality of the 
citizens and subjects of all nations in the use of the 
canal. 

While the treaty was in the Senate one of the con- 
siderations urged in favor of the equality of all nations, 
including the United States, in its traffic provisions, 
was that there would then be no ground for friction 
with respect to the use of the canal, and that all nations 
would alike be interested in preserving it against at- 
tack ; that such a policy would in effect practically take 
the canal out of the zone of international contention. 
This consideration found favor in the minds of many. 


ARBITRATION, 


I do not believe that we should put Great Britain to 
the trouble of resorting to an arbitral tribunal to de- 
termine a question which has no basis either in fact or 
good conscience. The question is one which from every 
consideration of national good faith and national honor 
should be settled by ourselves, and if we rightly under- 
stand it, there need be no doubt that it will be settled 
in entire harmony with our manifest national duty. In 
the event, however, that we are unable to accept the 
view that we are not entitled to preferential treatment, 
then we owe it to ourselves and to Great Britain and 
other nations to submit the question to the determina- 
tion of an impartial tribunal. This course is laid upon 
us by the highest considerations of justice and fair 
dealing toward other powers. The American people 
will keep faith; they will not for the first time break 
their international word, and thereby forfeit the high 
respect in which they are held by the nations of the 
world. 


——- -— s20¢ 





Disarmament a Moral Issue. 
By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
A paper read at the St. Louis Peace Congress May 2, 1913. 


The only word which I shall venture to contribute 
to this symposium on disarmament is a word as to the 
way in which the teacher can best aid this great cause. 

We must note, first, that the condition precedent of 
the final and complete triumph of this movement is the 
creation of a new conscience in regard to the entire 
war system as an internationally recognized and legal- 
ized institution of modern civilization; for, believe me, 
it is the new conscience, and not the new dreadnought, 
that is going to abolish war and keep it abolished. Men 
will never stop fighting merely because fighting is costly 
and dangerous. History affords sufficient evidence of 
this. Men will stop fighting only when they can no 
longer fight with a good conscience. Hence the awaken- 
ing of this new conscience in the young must be the aim 
of the teacher who would help make real the prophetic 
vision of the nations dwelling together in peace and 
unity in a disarmed world. 

Now, every science related directly or indirectly to 
man, interpreted with insight and breadth of view, be- 
comes an effective means of awakening true moral feel- 
ings and judgments respecting war and the ruinous 
expenditures of the nations on the implements of war. 
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Biology has already made valuable contributions to 
this campaign of moral education. I need merely refer 
to the great biological argument against war as em- 
bodied in that notable work entitled “The Human Har- 
vest,” by President Jordan. That little book, showing 
how the destruction in war of the flower of the young 
manhood of the nations generation after generation 
results, through the inevitable workings of biological 
laws, in such a degeneracy of the human stock as im- 
perils the very existence of modern civilization, has 
created in thousands new feelings and a new conscience, 
not merely as to the irrationality, but as to the crimi- 
nality, of war between civilized nations. 

Likewise should the ethical element in economics be 
stressed. ‘I'he economic argument against war should 
be turned into a moral argument, and its force thereby 
enhanced many fold. This can he done, because all eco- 
nomic questions are at bottom moral questions. The 
expenditure yearly by the nations on their competitive 
war armaments of sums counted by thousands of mil- 
lions must be shown to be something which concerns 
not the economist alone, but the moralist as well. Con- 
science is deeply involved in this thing. An eminent 
worker in the peace cause has put it all in a phrase. 
He has said, “I should like to add an eleventh command 
to the Ten Commandments, and it would be this: 
‘Thou shalt not waste thy substance.’” This waste of 
communal resources on war armaments, whereby every 
social, intellectual, and moral interest of society suffers 
from lack of adequate support, is the national sin of 
this age. 

But of all the sciences none can be made, through 
presentation from the moral point of view, more di- 
rectly contributory to the creation of a new conscience 
respecting the essential wickedness of war than the 
science of history. This is so because of the moral con- 
tent of history. History has been defined as applied 
psychology. We make the definition narrower and 
maintain that history is applied conscience. Conscience 
is the great history maker. The great issues of history, 
like this issue of disarmament, are moral issues. The 
great reforms and revolutions of history are moral in 
their deepest causes as well as in their most important 
and enduring effects. They result ever from a diver- 
gence between what is and what ought to be. And be; 
cause this is so—because the essence of true history is 
the record of the moral life of man, is the story of the 
conflict of-good and evil within the human soul and its 
awakening through the travail of the ages to a clearer 
“vision of the divine ;’—hecause this is so, this great 
drama of humanity, like the drama of the stage, as 
conceived by the greatest of Greek philosophers, has a 
cleansing and clarifying effect upon the moral sense. 

The limitations of time under which we speak forbid 
our offering any proofs or illustrations of this one 
thesis, that history envisioned and interpreted, not in 
terms of politics, as has been our wont hitherto, but in 
terms of ethics, in terms of the unfolding moral con- 
sciousness of man, may be made a powerful means of 
creating in the young a conscience uncompromisingly 
intolerant of war and of these insane, suicidal expendi- 
tures of the nations on all the infernal enginery of war. 

I offer merely my personal confession of faith—a 
faith created and confirmed by the evidences of an un- 
folding and increasing moral purpose in the historic 
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evolution: I believe that through an ethical necessity 
the day of the universal disarmament of the nations 
approaches ; that there dawns a better age, the men of 
which will look with the same incredulous amazement 
upon our engines and devices for wholesale man-killing 
that we of this age look upon the Iron Virgin of Nu- 
remberg and the other infernal medieval instruments 
of torture in the museums of Europe. 

In view of the wars and rumors of wars that fill the 
earth at this very hour; in view of the fact that prepa- 
rations for war were never so vast and costly as they 
are today; in view of these things, does our optimistic 
forecast of the speedy disarmament of the nations seem 
to you oversanguine and incredible? If so, we are 
persuaded that this is because you have failed to note 
what is really the most significant thing in the spec- 
tacle presented by the international world today. The 
most significant thing in the ongoings of life at Rome 
on that memorable day of the year 404 of our era which 
saw the last gladiatorial combat in the colosseum was 
not that, four hundred years after the incoming of 
Christianity, with its teachings of the sanctity of 
human life, gladiators fought on the arena to make a 
holiday for Rome; the significant thing was that pro- 
test made by the Christian monk Telemachus and 
sealed by his martyr death, for that announced the 
birth into the Roman world of a new conscience, and 
that, through an ethical necessity, meant the speedy 
abolition of “the human sacrifices of the amphitheater.” 

And so today the significant thing in the interna- 
tional situation that confronts us is not that nineteen 
hundred years after the advent of a religion of peace 
and goodwill among men the earth is still the arena of 
bloody fratricidal war, and resounds with the din of 
stupendous preparations for war; the significant thing 
is the constantly growing protest against it all, for that 
announces the birth into this modern world of a new 
international conscience, and that, through an ethical 
necessity like that which abolished forever the bloody 
sacrifices of the colosseum, means, at a time not remote 
as history reckons time, the disarmament of the na- 
tions, the beating of their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and the abolition 
of war as a crass negation of human solidarity and kin- 
ship and a venturous denial of a moral order of the 
world and the sovereignty of conscience. 





The Peace Palace and William Penn.* 


The Palace of Peace at The Hague is to be dedicated 
next August with elaborate ceremonies, in which repre- 
sentatives from all the world will participate. The 
Second Hague Conference voted unanimously, and on 
motion made by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
“that each government represented at The Hague 
should contribute to the erection of the Peace Palace 
by sending, after consultation with the architect, ma- 
terials of construction and ornamentation, representing 
the purest example of its national production, so that 
this palace, an expression of universal goodwill and 
hope, may be built of the very substance of all coun- 
tries.” This vote has been acted upon by many of the 





*This letter appeared in the Philadelphia Public Ledger May 
11, 1913. 
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governments, and the Congress of the United States 
has recently appropriated the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars ($20,000.00) for statuary to be erected in the 
palace as the gift of the United States. 

A generous citizen of Pennsylvania, Andrew Car- 
negie, presented the sum of one million and a quarter 
dollars for the erection of the building, which is to be 
devoted primarily to the sessions of the International 
Court of Arbitration created by the First Hague Con- 
ference in 1899. It is a fact well known to Pennsy!- 
vanians that another great Pennsylvanian, William 
Penn, the founder of our Commonwealth and the great- 
est American of Colonial times, published in 1693, two 
centuries before the conference and the court of The 
Hague, his so-called “Plan for the Peace of Europe.” 
In. this plan he proposed the establishment of a “Sover- 
aign or Imperial Dyet, Parliament, or State of Europe, 
before which Soveraign Assembly should be brought all 
Differences depending between one Soveraign and an- 
other.” This plan for the federation and peace of 
Europe is doubly interesting to us Pennsylvanians, and 
is noteworthy as the first detailed plan for an interna- 
tional court of justice which was proposed by a respon- 
sible statesman and inspired purely by the love of hu- 
manity and not’by any ulterior motive. 

In view of the above facts, it would seem most appro- 
priate for the citizens of Pennsylvania to present as a 
gift to the Peace Palace a statue or other memorial of 
William Penn, the founder of their Commonwealth 
and the prophet of the Hague Conference and Tri- 
bunal. 

The Peace Society of the Netherlands has just offered 
to present to the palace a bust of Hugo Grotius, their 
fellow-Hollander and the founder of international law. 
This offer has been gratefully accepted by the commit- 
tee in charge of the palace, and a Dutch sculptress, Miss 
Ewa van Dantzig, who is an artist of great talent, has 
been secured for the making of the bust. The world 
recognizes this is a most appropriate gift from the 
Peace Society of Holland; and it is believed that a 
statue of William Penn presented in the name of Penn- 
sylvania’s seven and a half million inhabitants—who 
outnumber the citizens of the Netherlands by one and 
a half millions—would be greeted by an equal share of 
the world’s interest and gratitude. 

In a paper on “The Hague Tribunal,” which was 
read at a recent meeting of the Fourth National Peace 
Congress held in St. Louis, I ventured to make the 
following suggestion : 

“During the summer of 1913 there is to be dedicated 
at The Hague that strong and beautiful Palace of 
Peace which is to shelter within its walls the youthful 
beginnings of the world-republic. To that palace the 
nations of the world, our own included, have contrib- 
uted of their substance, their materials of construction 
and ornamentation, and thus have made it an embodi- 
ment of the international goodwill and the organiza- 
tion of international law and justice which have illu- 
mined the dawn of the twentieth century. There is no 
nobler, no more fitting gift which our Republic can 
bestow upon this palace than an international supreme 
court; and, as a visible expression of its spirit and 
aims, there might well be erected within its court- 
room a statue of William Penn, that first American 
who prophesied and advocated it for the nations, and 
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who first put its principle of peace through justice into 
successful operation in a great American Common- 
wealth.” 

It is now my privilege to appeal, in the name of the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, to the 
citizens of Pennsylvania to make this gift possible, and 
thus to reflect credit upon their own discriminating 
and generous impulses and upon the memory of the 
great founder of their State and the forerunner of the 
new internationalism. 

WittiaM I. HULt. 


SwARTHMORE COLLEGE, May 7%, 1913. 





Peace Work in Connecticut. 





Peace workers in Connecticut are evidently resolved 
to abate none of their activities because of the resigna- 
tion of their efficient secretary, Mr. Rodney W. Roundy. 
Mr. Wilbur Fiske Gordy, president of the ‘Connecticut 
Peace Society, is still working most industriously with 
his able committee on the course of history for ele- 
mentary schools. Associated with Mr. Gordy are U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education Claxton; ,Superintendent 
Chadsey, of Detroit; Superintendent Van Sickle, of 
Springfield, Mass., and Dr..Hall, of the University of 
Cincinnati. This course of study promises to be an 
important piece of constructive work, potentially rich 
as an aid to sound history teaching and to the cultiva- 
tion of right ideals of international friendship and good- 
will. Mr. Gordy has made several addresses on peace 
in Hartford during the winter, and May 10 he spoke to 
the State Normal School students of New Britain. It 
is proposed that an annual peace address be delivered 
to all of the outgoing normal school classes of Connect- 
icut in the future. Arrangements are being made to 
have some phase of the peace movement presented be- 
fore the various historical societies of the State next 
year. There are evidences that the business men’s as- 
sociations are taking a new interest in the peace move- 
ment because of the work of the Connecticut Society. 

An intercollegiate oratorical contest will be arranged 
for in Connecticut during the coming year, and ad- 
dresses by able speakers on peace are already being ar- 
ranged for in each of the cities of the State. 

Through the influence of the Connecticut Society 
the 18th of May was especially observed in various 
places. A pamphlet on the peace movement by Dr. 
John Coleman Adams is soon to be printed and dis- 
tributed by the society. The workers in Connecticut 
are concentrating their attention upon the problem of 
increasing the membership of their society. A branch 
of the American School Peace League is being organized 
in the State. The peace workers expect to co-operate 
most closely with the great State Teachers’ Association, 
which meets in Connecticut each autumn. Indeed, Mr. 
Gordy has been invited already to deliver an address be- 
fore the general session of this association at its next 
meeting. It is proposed to urge the leading clubs to 


have the subject of peace discussed next year. 

At a recent; meeting of the committee Prof. Curtis 
M. Geer, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, was 
elected secretary. Professor Geer has a wide circle of 
friends throughout Connecticut; but, besides this, he 
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is genuinely interested in the problem of international 
peace, as shown by his valuable historical pamphlet, en- 
titled “The Beginning of the Peace Movement,” a 
pamphlet which was widely distributed last year by the 
Connecticut Peace Society. 





The Massachusetts Peace Society. 
By James L. Tryon. 


When the British delegates to the International Con- 
ference on the Celebration of the Century of Peace vis- 
ited Boston on May 10, they were given a reception and 
dinner at the Hotel Somerset by the Boston Committee 
on the Centenary. Mayor Fitzgerald, who had gener- 
ously co-operated with the committee in preparing for 
the guests, was unable to be present. The city was rep- 
resented by Acting Mayor Kenney, who greeted the 
guests on their arrival at Back Bay Station, and in the 
evening made a formal address of welcome. The toast- 
master at the banquet was Hon. John D. Long. Among 
the speakers were Sir Arthur Lawley, head of the 
British; Sir Edmund Byron Walker, leader of the 
Canadian delegation ; Joseph Allen Baker, M. P.; Alfred 
Noyes, the English poet, and Dr. Charles W. Eliot. On 
Sunday morning the delegates attended service at Trin- 
ity Church, where the rector, Rev. Alexander Mann, 
D. D., preached a special sermon, in which he dwelt 
upon peace and fraternity. At noon the delegates were 
taken in automobiles to Milton, where they were given 
a luncheon at the home of Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes. 
The luncheon was followed by a visit to Harvard Uni- 
versity, where the guests saw Memorial Hall and the 
Longfellow House. 

On Monday, the 12th, Mr. Noyes read peace poems 
and made an address on peace before an audience that 
filled Arlington Street Church. President Capen pre- 
sided at this meeting, which was held under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

About twenty members of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society attended the conference at Lake Mohonk. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Soci- 
ety was held at its rooms, 31 Beacon street, Boston, 
May 22, and Dr. Samuel B. Capen, Mr. W. H. H. Bry- 
ant, and Dr. J. L. Tryon were elected president, treas- 
urer, and secretary respectively. The name of Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Huntington was added to the list of honorary 
vice-presidents, and Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, T. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Woodward Hudson, Robert Treat 
Paine, Edwin D. Mead, and William A. Mowry were 
elected directors to serve for three years. 

A resolution was passed against the fortification of 
the Panama Canal, and steps were taken to create an 
auxiliary system of membership. 

In the evening the annual dinner was held at Filene’s 
restaurant. It was largely attended, and was notable 
for addresses by Mr. Norman Angell, author of “The 
Great Illusion,” and Mr. Noyes. President Capen 
opened the after-dinner speaking by thanking the mem- 
bers for the support they had given the executive officers 
and by dwelling upon the thought recently emphasized 
by Dr. Eliot, that international justice is essential to 
international peace. Prof. Bliss Perry acted as toast- 
master, 
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The Peace Movement in Buffalo. 
By Frank F. Williams. 


The Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society is pleased 
to report its activities for the month of May as follows: 

We were most fortunate in having Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead with us on Sunday and Monday, May 
11 and 12, during which time they delivered seven 
splendid addresses—at the Y. M. C. A. and two churches 
on Sunday, and at three schools and before the Minis- 
ters’ Association on Monday. At this last gathering 
there were nearly one hundred clergymen present, an 
unusual audience. Mrs. Mead gave an address which 
aroused great enthusiasm. 

The school committee of the society, with the co- 
operation of the superintendent of education, Mr. Henry 
P. Emerson, who is one of our executive commit- 
tee, began to arouse special interest in the observance 
of Peace Day actively two months ago by addresses and 
letters to the teachers. <A leaflet, entitled “How You 
Can Help the Great Peace Movement of the World,” 
giving facts and quotations which could be used by the 
pupils for the celebration of Peace Day, was printed, 
and 16,000 copies were sent to the schools, with the 
happy result that the four high schools and sixty-five 
grammar schools of the city all observed the day with 
appropriate exercises. These celebrations have a far- 
reaching influence not only on the school children, but, 
through them, upon their parents, many of whom thus 
learned something of the peace movement for the first 
time. 

The church committee of the society, consisting of 
seven members, all active in their respective denomina- 
tions, has been unusually busy with the churches of the 
city regarding co-operation with the society. Their 
simple plan is that each church should, by the action 
of its governing board, enroll itself as an associate 
member of the society and appoint a peace committee 
of five or more men and women from the congregation, 
and this has proven very successful. By this plan we 
not only have five persons who assume the responsibility 
of keeping the peace movement before the congregation 
and of acting with our society when occasion requires, 
but we also gain the moral support of the entire church 
body through the definite action of its trustees or other 
governing board. This plan requires personal effort to 
carry it through, but it has now had a steady, quiet 
growth, and by the test of time has proved its worth. 

A luncheon was given by the church committee of 
the society on Monday, May 19, to Hon. J. Allen Baker, 
M. P., and Mr. H. S. Perris, two of the delegates from 
England, to arrange for the celebration of one hundred 
vears of peace. One hundred and fifteen persons, em- 
bracing about forty clergymen, sat down to the lunch- 
eon, and about fifty more were unable to get seats, as 
they had failed to send acceptances. Mrs. Williams, 
chairman of the church committee, was able to announce 
that twenty-one churches had affiliated with the society 
and had appointed committees, thus giving us the sup- 
port of at least 15,000 persons in these churches. Mr. 
Perris and Mr. Baker made very strong and inspiring 
addresses, and urged that co-operative work with the 
churches should go on. Great enthusiasm was aroused 
by these splendid, earnest speakers, who created a pro- 
found impression and gave new impetus to our work. 
On the evening of the same day a banquet attended 
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by two hundred of Buffalo’s most prominent citizens 
was given to the delegates from England, Belgium, and 
Australia for the one hundred years’ peace celebration, 
thus closing a day memorable in the history of the 
peace movement in Buffalo. 


a 


Peace Work in Utah. 


On Sunday, May 18, a meeting attended by more 
than three thousand people was held in the great Taber- 
nacle at Salt Lake City for the discussion and promo- 
tion of universal peace. The speakers were Governor 
Spry, of Utah; Senator G. A. Iverson; Mrs. A. J. Gor- 
ham, president of the Utah Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Judge W. H. King, and Rev. F. G. Brainerd, 
of Ogden. The writer was deeply impressed by the en- 
thusiasm, directness, clearness, and logical cogency with 
which all the speakers advocated universal peace. The 
arguments showing the economic folly and savagery of 
war were strong and convincing. Mrs. Gorham’s beau- 
tiful and touching plea for peace from woman’s stand- 
point made an indelible impression upon the minds and 
hearts of all present. She made it clear that war is 
wrong economically, morally, and religiously. War 
only destroys the flower of a people, and victories won 
by force of arms change neither the heart nor the mind 
for the better, but the very contrary. 

Judge King, in a long, eloquent speech, among other 
things exposed the fallacy of the prevalent method of 
maintaining peace, expressed in the oft-quoted words: 
“Tn time of peace prepare for war.” He also pointed 
out the reasonableness and practicability of an interna- 
tional court of arbitration by reminding his hearers of 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has always been able, except in the case of the Civil War, 
to settle the differences between the sovereign American 
States. The first and the last speaker dwelt on the 
great need of enlightenment. Since wars invariably 
have emotional rather than intellectual causes, the dis- 
torted, groping, and self-centered emotions must be 
tempered and directed by the reason and the intellect. 

As a supplement to this thought, Rabbi C. J. Freund, 
who was present at the meeting, made an excellent sug- 
gestion through one of the local papers on the follow- 
ing day. He reminds readers of the contribu- 
tions made by the school children to the silver service 
presented on behalf of the people of Utah at the launch- 
ing of the battleship Utah a vear ago. This suggests 
to him a far worthier object for which to enlist the in- 
terest of these same children. And so he proposes “that 
ways and means be sought at once to erect a shaft monu- 
ment in behalf of peace on the grounds of the new 
capitol site, the funds for the same to be solicited from 
the mite contributions of the school children of the 
great Commonwealth of Utah. The dedication of such 
a monument coincident with the completion of the capi- 
tol,” he thinks, “would be a fitting consecration to a 
cause which must grow in strength as men become en- 
lightened.” 

It is to be hoped that this excellent idea will be car- 
ried out; for the best method of establishing peace 
and goodwill on earth is to interest, in a concrete man- 
ner, the children, the coming generation of men and 
women, in these glorious principles. 





his 


J. A. Maan. 
Satt Lake City, Uran, May 23, 1913. 
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The Chicago Office. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


Chicago pacifism has participated in four important 
gatherings during the month of May, namely, the St. 
Louis Peace Congress, the Mohonk Conference, Chi- 
cago’s welcome to the visiting British members of the 
Hundred Years of Peace Committee, and the William 
Ladd exercises at Portsmouth, N. H. 

The Fourth American Peace Congress at St. Louis, 
May 1-4, attracted delegates from all the Central-West 
States. Chicago sent President and Mrs. Goddard, Dr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Miss Florence Holbrook, Dr. 
Thomas E. Green, Mr. Max Klee, Dr. F. Emory Lyon, 
the local Peace Secretary, and others. President God- 
dard presided at one of the section meetings, and also 
at the 85th Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society, after Senator Burton was obliged to leave. Dr. 
Jones made one of the great speeches of the Congress. 
Dr. Green, who spoke in place of the Secretary of State, 
carried the great audience by storm. The Chicago sec- 
retary spoke at the international session, the round- 
table conference of secretaries, and gave addresses in 
the temple of Rabbi Sale, the Maple Street M. E. 
Church, and the Union M. E. Church. Dr. Jones was 
elected a vice-president of the American Peace Society. 
The Chicago secretary wrote an account of the congress 
for The Survey, which was also reprinted in Unity. 

The Chicago Peace Society was represented in the 
Nineteenth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
ternational Arbitration by its past president, Hon. 
George E. Roberts; an honorary vice-president, Presi- 
dent A. W. Harris, of Northwestern University; Rev. 
A. Eugene Bartlett, D. D., and its secretary. 

Chicago was permitted to welcome the British dele- 
gates who came to confer concerning the Hundred 
Years of Peace Celebration. Our city welcomed the 
distinguished visitors on May 15 and 16. Automobile 
rides; luncheons tendered by the Hamilton and Press 
Clubs; dinners tendered by the Association of Com- 
merce and Mr. Ira N. Morris; receptions tendered by 
Mr. Morris and the University Club; a public meeting 
at the University of Chicago; a visit to the Stock Yards, 
and a review of a peace pageant prepared by the Forest- 
ville School were among the features of Chicago’s wel- 
come. 

Because of the part which the Chicago society has 
taken in repairing the cemetery lot of the founder of 
the American Peace Society, the Central-West was spe- 
cially interested in the William Ladd commemoration 
exercises which were held at Portsmouth, N. H., on 
Hague Day, Sunday, May 18, an account of which will 
appear in the July ApvocaTr. 

The April Hamiltonian, the official magazine of the 
Hamilton Club. contained an excellent article on 
“One Hundred Years of Peace,” written by B. F. Meth- 
ven, and illustrated with pictures secured by Henry C. 
Morris on his recent trip to Ghent, where he had served 
for six years as U. S. Consul. Both Mr. Methven and 
Mr. Morris are faithful members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago Peace Society. 

A circular announcement of the Twentieth Universal 
Peace Congress, which will be held at The Hague, Au- 
gust 20-27, has been sent to all pacifists of this vicinity, 
and already several delegates have been commissioned, 
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Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde’s address before the Sec- 
ond National Peace Congress has been revised and pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 11 of the Judicial Settlement 
Quarterly. Professor Hyde is one of our efficient pacifist 
officials. 

The local Peace Secretary was one of the lecturers in 
the public lecture course arranged by Wheaton College, 
speaking on May 8, on “Man’s Emergence from Mili- 
tarism.” He also gave his lecture on “From Dragon- 
hood to Brotherhood” before the Forestville School, 
Chicago, April 25. He was obliged to decline several 
invitations to speak on Hague Day. 

Miss Florence Holbrook’s experiment in organizing 
a peace pageant was so noteworthy as to deserve a sepa- 
rate article, which will be published in the July Apvo- 
CATE. 

A Peace Day Tea was arranged in the Hotel La Salle 
for Sunday afternoon, May 18. Among the clubs par- 
ticipating were the National Society Dames of the 
Loyal Legion, Chicago Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Illinois Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, Chicago Press League, Chicago Political Equality 
League, Mother’s Relief Association, North Shore 
Woman’s Club, National Societv of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, ITlinois Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, West End Club, Arche Club, North 
End Club, Amateur Musical Club, Austin Woman’s 
Club, New Future Association, and Chicago Colony of 
New England Women. 

A beautiful oil portrait of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
painted by Lewis Betts, was unveiled at the Abraham 
Lincoln Center on Sunday afternoon, May 11, some 
twenty speakers bringing greetings from various organ- 
izations in the city. 

In the Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest held at St. 
Louis in connection with the peace congress, Mr. Ver- 
non M. Welch, the winner in the Illinois State contest. 
was awarded first prize. A week later Mr. Welch repre- 
sented the Western group of States in the final contest 
at Lake Mohonk, taking third place. 

The local society has issued a twenty-page pamphlet, 
“From Jungleism to Internationalism,” which was the 
address given by the secretary at the St. Louis congress. 
Tt will soon publish Dr. Jones’ address in pamphlet 
form. 

The Chicago office has been giving some attention re- 
cently to the binding of peace periodicals and reports. 
and is better equipped than ever for reference and rapid 
research work. 


30 NortH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 





Why Reorganize for War When We Are 
Internationally Educating for Peace? 
By Andrea Hofer Proudfoot. 


Recent editorials and items bring the news to us in 
Europe of elaborate plans for the reorganizing of the 
American army and putting it in fighting trim. Nat- 
urally the biggest budget in the Federal economy needs 
to be kept in a state of agitation, for it is being attacked 
as unnecessary expenditure by hundreds of eager pa- 
triots who are pouring out their lives, their money, their 
words to put down this last form of physical slavery, 
enslaving the body in service—perilous service to the 
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State, which demands that every quarrel (save its own 
political differences) shall be settled by courts of jus- 
tice. Black slavery also died hard financially. 

There are large wads to divide in the War Depart- 
ment. A few gun manufacturers and a handful of 
superannuated patriots are constantly busy in Wash- 
ington keeping the pot boiling for bigger appropria- 
tions. They have their noses so close to the till that 
they have not listened to the well-ordered chorus which 
is calling “halt” to the expenditure of money and men 
for the rule of might. 

During the past year, while visiting American cities 
from coast to coast with the Baroness von Suttner, we 
found everywhere an unopposed sentiment among the 
masses for the internationalizing of our sympathies. 
This was so overwhelming, even among leaders and 
politicians, that this foreign noblewoman came hack to 
Europe inspired with a full message of prophecy, and 
instead of resting after the arduous labors in America 
she instantly took advantage of the situation and is 
lecturing to throngs of people all over the German 
States. Her message is: “What the American Ideal 
Has Taught Me.” She ealls it a “revelation, an awak- 
ening, a light-picture to the consciousness.” Her burn- 
ing words, telling what is being done in America by 
the women, the philanthropists, the reformers, by jour- 
nalists, politicians, ministers, university men, and all 
the rest, for the social welfare not only of the American 
classes, but for foreign masses, are rousing such cheers 
for Americanism over here that even the papers, which 
generally deride the Yankee, have given much attention 
to her theme. 

In May there will be another army at work in The 
Hague, a congress, this time of women, who meet to 
propagate the plans for the coming year for the study 
of the internationalistic questions. The hour is ripe, for 
the peoples of this war-burdened Europe are so des- 
perate over the agony and uncertainty in which they 
are constantly kept by the greedy ruling class that they 
are ready for the subject of disarmament as never be- 
fore. They will take hold of a rousing peace program 
with an appetite. And the women must kindle the 
sentiment among the families and the masses. The 
church and school have no such power here, and the 
newspapers are all subsidized. The women are the nat- 
ural propagators, as was proven even in Turkey when 
they worked for a constitution. 

So the women at The Hague in May are going to 
make this new program ready. The International 
Council of Women will spend a full week at The Hague 
deliberating and planning. Then they will proceed 
from one capital to another in a sort of pageant, going 
from The Hague to Paris for a week, then on to Vienna, 
then on to the International Suffrage Convention at 
Budapest, then on to Berlin and London and several 
smaller capitals on the route. Everywhere they will be 
received with honors and entertained and presented. 

It is urged that the American clubwomen who have 
time and heart for the broader international matters 
join in this tour. If they realized how the European 
women look to them for aid and co-operation in these 
matters of world importance they would take a stronger 
hand. It is the ery of the moment among the women 


over here, Why do not our American sisters co-operate 
more fully? 
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If we would down the war spirit at home and kill out 
the fear of war attack at home, we must help kill out 
the spirit of hate from this side, where our war ad- 
visers so solemnly warn us our eemy is lurking. 

Let us as women in this decade add our quota to the 
work in progress, which is to eliminate this mutual 
international dread: which wise statesmen can only feed. 
We women must root it out with the planting of inter- 
national sympathies. * We can help bring the thinkers 
and lovers of the races together through international 
visits. Many splendid European women are ready to 
go to the United States and bring splendid messages 
out of the lives of their peoples—a large per cent of 
which peoples we already have in our midst. Let 
American women come over here for something more 
than their styles or summer vacations. Let the clubs 
take this matter under consideration and send their 
representatives to help bring about this movement for 
mutual racial sympathy. There is something more to 
win than open markets; there is really to win the larger 
view and closer understanding which alone will make 
for peace and cordial inter-relations. 

I should be very glad to hear from any individually 
or in groups on this matter and would help arrange for 
such as wish to join us in May. Let us take a stronger 
hand in these European matters—in these continental 
questions where really in embryo lie all our own Ameri- 
can problems sent over by the shipload. 


GRINZING, VIENNA. 





Book Notices. 


A study of the plight of nations 
By David Starr Jor- 
Unitarian Association. 


UNSEEN EMPIRE. 
that do not pay their debts. 
dan. Boston: American 
12mo. 211 pp. $1.25 net. 


All peace workers are familiar with Dr. Jordan’s 
books, “The Blood of the Nation” and “The Human 
Harvest,” dealing with the hereditary effects of war. 
He has continued his researches into the causes and re- 
sults Of the war system, and has given us in this concise 
little volume, “Unseen Empire,” a study of what he 
terms “the euthenics of war.” 

“T have tried to show,” he says by way of introduc- 
tion, “that civilized nations are, one and all, in their 
degree, under the dominion of a power stronger than 
kings or parliaments, more lasting than armies or na- 
vies—that is, the Unseen Empire of Finance.” This 
power has now passed from the hands of individuals to 
an impersonal Empire of Debt, which controls the des- 
tinies of nations to a far greater extent than we realize. 

Dr. Jordan first traces the rise of “the pawnbrokers 
of the world,” beginning with the story of the house of 
Rothschild, and summing up in this terse sentence: 
“The bankers of today hold Europe in peace, because, 
indeed, they hold Europe!” 

He then describes the growth of the national debt of 
the leading nations, and discusses the present cost of 
war, the burden of armament, and its relation to the 
cost of living and the present social unrest. 

In chapter IV, on “The Control of Nations,” we are 
shown the way in which all of Europe’s financial af- 
fairs, including questions of war and peace, are now in 
the hands of the money lenders. “Sea Power,” what 
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it costs the governments and what it brings of indus- 
trial burden in return, and “Syndicates for War”—the 
“armament lobby of Europe,” with the “war scare” as 
its weapon—are next vividly described. 

War today can probably never be international; it 
may be civil or imperial. Professional interest, the 
hidden trail of diplomatic intrigue, the “mirage of the 
map,” the desire to be a world power—all serve as fuel 
to fan the flame of possible war. The only check to 
civil war, in Dr. Jordan’s opinion, is in the establish- 
ment of democracy. Imperial war is not so easily pre- 
ventable, owing to the desire for enlarged possession on 
the part of the civilized nations. 

The concluding chapters on “Retrenchment” and 
“The Passing of War” show the way out of the burden 
of debt in which the nations are involved and the way 
into the glorious future when war shall be discarded. 

“Science has slain war. . . It remains for 
Finance to give it a decent burial.” 


An appendix is included in the volume which illus- 
trates the cost of armament and other expenses of the 
great nations. 





Tue Human Stavcuter-Hovuse. By Wilhelm Lams- 
zus. Translated by Oakley Williams. With In- 
troduction by Alfred Noyes. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 127 pp. 50 cents net; post- 
paid, 56 cents. 


The pacifists of the early part of the last century 
often emphasized the horrors of war. In these latter 
days we have been stressing the importance of courts and 
arbitrations as the rational substitute for war. Prof. 
Wilhelm Lamszus, a German public schoolmaster, has 
gone back to first principles and given to us in his 
“Menschenschlachthaus” a most expert and convincing 
picture of a modern war. In this little book one finds 
revealed the automatic, mechanical, blind heartlessness 
of the soldier’s sacrifice—no longer the “honorable sol- 
dier’s death,” but the death by “experts,” by “mecha- 
nicians,” by “machinery.” In these few pages the artist 
paints for us with the realization of a Zola the blood- 
red madness of battle, the big, glazed eves and clawing 
fingers of death. We are shown with a few master 
strokes how our boasted civilization turns its Christ 
into a wooden puppet, and for its patron saint enthrones 
in His place the fiery Djengis Khan. It is not sur- 
prising that this book has reached a sale of 100,000 
copies in Germany; that it is being translated into eight 
foreign languages. We readily understand why the 
author was removed from his official position by the 
government, and, encouraging fact, that he was rein- 
stated because of the weight of public opinion. Any 
reader of this book will understand why the author 
received a vote of thanks from the Nineteenth Univer- 
sal Peace Congress at Geneva. 





THE Two HAGuE ConFrErRENCES. By Joseph H. Choate. 
Princeton: The Princeton University Press. 124 
pages, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


The two chapters of this book were the Stafford Little 
lectures of 1912 at Princeton University. No better 
interpretation of the two Hague Conferences, their work 
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and significance, and promise of large, lasting influence 
on the world has appeared than is found in these pages. 
Indeed, of the briefer books we do not hesitate to say 
that this is the best, so far as we have seen. Mr. 
Choate’s extended diplomatic experience as ambassador 
and his service as head of the United States Commis- 
sion in the Second Hague Conference made it possible 
for him to interpret these international gatherings as 
few men could do. Add to this his acumen, fine in- 
sight, and remarkably clear, simple, and attractive style, 
and you have all the conditions of a perfect book. Stu- 
dents of the Hague Conferences cannot do better than 
to begin their studies with Mr. Choate’s lectures. 
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SO. ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 
THE BuFFALo PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE CHICAGO PEACE Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 


583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. B. Meacham, President. 

G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 

D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 

Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 


THE GEORGIA PEACE Society, 1201 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. _ 
Mrs. E. J. Dornhoefer, Secretary, 482 E. 180th St. 
THE MAINE PEACE Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND PEACE Soctety, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
Andrew B. Wood, Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 


THE Missouri PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 


THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover, President. 
W. W. Thayer, Concord, Secretary. 


Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


THE New YorK Peace Soctety, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, 

Albany, N. Y. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary. 
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THE New YorK ITALIAN Peace Society, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
eT re , President. 
(Av aieeoeeee , Secretary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOcIETY, 
Wright and Calender Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 


Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 


NoRTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John B. Berry, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


Portland, Ore. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THE RHODE ISLAND PEACE Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 


THE UTAH Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THE VERMONT PEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Benjamin W. Gates, Secretary. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 


Mrs. H. P. Fish, 4706 Fourteenth Ave., N. E., Sec. 


THE WASHINGTON (D.C.) Peace Society. 
Dr. Samuel H. Woodrow, President. 
F. L. Siddons, Secretary. 


THE WISCONSIN PEACE Socrety, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow, President. 
Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, Secretary. 


Tue YOUNGSTOWN PEAcE Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Supt. N. H. Chaney, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES : 


THE KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnec and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 


Law. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. . 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money. 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste; 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.—By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Truce to the Toilers. By Amanda M. Hicks. Poem. 30 
cts. per, hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


The Higher Soldiership.—By Charles E. Beals. 56 pages. 
Price cts. 


16 pages. 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of -Naumburg.—letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa, 
Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts. per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes,—8 pages. 
hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
ozen. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 


all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 
8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Walter Walsh. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments,—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.— By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the nt ee Commission on the Cost of 


Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration —By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Hague Peace System in Operation.—By James L.Tryon. 
24 pages. Price 15 cts. 


Post Cards —National Dangers, Nationai Defense.—Price, 40 
cts. per hundred, 
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The American Peace Society, 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


Lay Down Your ArMs. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation by T. Holmes. New edi- 
tion, 65 cts. 


MeEMorrsS OF BERTHA YON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


SUMNER’s ADDRESSES ON WAR. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE Hague, 1899 anp 1907. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu Root. 
447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HAGUE COURT. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN CounciIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. 
ner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE HuMAN Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of the Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of instances 
of international settlements by arbi- 
tral courts and commissions. By W. 
Evans Darby, LL. D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.60. 


WoRLD ORGANIZATION. 
man. Price, 60 cts. 

THE FRIENDSHIP oF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts., net. 


THE New PEACE MOVEMENT. 
liam I. Hull. Price, $1.00. 


By H. E. War- 


By R. L. Bridg- 


By Wil- 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris, of the 
New York Bar. 234 pages. Price, 
$1.45, postpaid. Foreword by Presi- 
dent Taft. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE, 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 


Tne Two Hacue CONFERENCES. By 
William I. Hull, Professor of History 
in Swarthmore College. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. <A fine account of the 
work and results of the two Confer- 
ences. 


By Jane 


FuTuRE oF War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War,” con- 
taining all his propositions, sum- 
maries of arguments, and conclusions. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE 


FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. By 
Third edi- 
227 pages. 


THE 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
tion. Two new chapters. 
Price, 75 cts. 

A LEAGUE OF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Carnegie to the students 
of the University of St. Andrews the 
17th of October, 1905. 47 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 

ToLstoy AND His MESSAGE, 
Howard Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE Mora DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. A 
powerful arraignment of war from 
the moral point of view. Fresh, vig- 
orous, courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WoRLD’S PEACE-MAKERS. By 
Hayne Davis. An account of the In- 
terparliamentary Union and its work. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Containing Material for 
Programs for May 18, ete. Price, 20 
cts. 


War INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
oF Jesus CHRIST. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 


Mouonk Appresses. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, aNp 1911. 
Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
Peace Concress, held in May, 1908. 
222 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


By Ernest 


June, 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work, “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” Price, $1.50. 


THe PEACE PROBLEM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. Treats of the Progress of the 
last ten years. 127 pages, cloth. 
Price, 75 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. <A strong book. 


THE Wark Gop. 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 
Price, $1.00. 


Beyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Univer- 
sity. A most instructive study of the 
bearings of evolution upon the final 
disappearance of war. 172 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


EvoLUTION AND EmprIre. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


By Israel Zangwill. A 
164 pages. 


A Snort History oF WAR AND PEACE. 
By G.H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by which nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


Tue First Book or Woritp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 308 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 


THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Extinv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE Passtnc oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey, England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. The author 
holds that, since the survival of war 
rests ultimately on opinion, siege 
must be laid against the whole con- 
stitution of man—mind, heart, con- 
science, imagination, will—in order 
to make the peace movement strong 
and effective. 


Prive OF War. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. 


THE First HaGueE CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. 


IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.25. A superb 3 
act play; founded on the war in 
Tripoli. 
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